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The Literary Week. 


Tue fourth volume of the uniform edition of Mr. Robert 
Bridges’ poetical works, which has just been published, 
contains bis U/ysses, written many years ago. It is in 
five acts, “in a mixed manner,” and fills 137 pages. <A 
comparison between Mr. Bridges’s and Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips’s treatment of the theme will be interesting. Mr. 
Bridges’s play is not a recast of the story in dramatic form, 
but a dramatisation of the chief scenes in the Odyssey. Mr. 
Phillips has, indeed, come into his own quickly. Not only 
is the forthcoming publication of Ulysses advertised on a 
conspicuous bookseller’s placard in the Strand, but the 
placard is also ornamented with a large shaded drawing 
of the author. 


Mrs. Wuarron’s first long novel, Zhe Valley of Decision, 
may be expected shortly. The scene is laid in the Italy 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, mainly at one 
of the little courts. 

Mrs. M. R. Siussy, of Senecca Falls, New York, has an 
unenviable knowledge of American fiction, but she has put 
her knowledge to profitable use. The publisher of a book 
(it all happened in America) called The House Party, con- 
taining twelve short anonymous stories, offered a prize of 
£200 for the nearest guess as to the authorship of the 
stories. Mrs. Silsby was right in eleven out of twelve. 

‘Tue best-selling books in America during the past month 
have been, according to the New York Bookman : 


The Right of Way. 
Lives of the Hunted. 
The Cavalier. Cable 
The Ruling Passion. 
The Crisis. Churchill 
The Man from Glengarry. 


Van Dyke 


Connor . 


Tue kind face and humorously intent glance of Lewis 
Sergeant will be much missed. He died at Bournemouth 
on Sunday, leaving a name which, to his friends, is 
synonymous with tireless and self-denying industry. Even 
his recreations were chess and gardening. He wrote two 
works on Greece, with the throes of whose modern life he had 
much sympathy. To “ The Story of the Nations”’ he con- 
tributed The Franks, and he did much able and anonymous 
translation from several languages. Add to his book-work 
the fact of his editing the Fducational Times and writing 
for the Atheneum and the Daily Chronicle, and the man 
seems to have been full enough of work to accuse most of 
us of leisureliness. Yet in 1898 Mr. Sergeant gaily 
brimmed over with The Caprice of Julia, a novel “ abso- 
lutely without a motive,” as he assured a friend in one of 
his last letters, Motiveless it may have been, but it was a 





sunny novel, and it was a sunny nature that found in it 
distraction from professional pedantry and the claims of 
journahsm. 


By the death of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome another 
link with Edward FitzGerald is broken. Mr. Groome was 
associated with his father, Archdeacon Groome, and with 
FitzGerald in editing Suffolk Notes and (Queries, and of 
both men he wrote delightfully in his little book, Tire 
Suffolk Friends, now out of print. Mr. Groome was a 
hard literary worker, and much of his life was spent in 
Edinburgh, where he assisted in the more important pub- 
lications of Messrs. Chambers, editing their well-known 
and excellent Biographical Dictionary in conjunction with 
Mr. David Patrick. He also contributed largely to Cham- 
bers’s E-ncyclopadia. Mr. Groome had all Borrow’s love 
of wandering, and the gipsies were always at home to 
him. His best-known novel, A’rieyspiel, had considerable 
success. 


Tue speech of Mr. John Burns, M.P., at the O.P. Club 
on Sunday night might be compared with an Atlantic 
breeze suddenly let into a window fernery. His statement 
to the effect that some 400,000 of the British working 
classes were by no means impressed by the vulgar sham 
splendours of the “ commercial Drama” may have been a 
revelation to the critics, but it is a matter of common know- 
ledge to the observant theatre-goer. It is not the so-called 
uneducated public who are deceived, for a moment, by 
the inanity and tawdriness of most modern productions. 
This demand for rubbish comes exclusively from the gen- 
teel—people who live on pretence and live in order to pre- 
tend. Such persons dread the truth, and discourage, by 
instinct, all that is vigorous, uncompromising, and original 
in art. Take, for example, a play dealing with certain 
phases of social life. It is obvious that the industrial 
classes know more than the intermediate sets about official 
and aristocratic society. Artizans and menials under- 
stand follies on the grand scale far better than any pro- 
fessional man not of the first rank. Plato found that out 
long ago. It is obvious, also, when we come to romantic 
plays, that the men and women who labour with their 
hands take a saner view of existence, and have more poetry 
in their hearts, than the feverish, overstrung “climbers ” 
who regard everything as a gamble, and lose all dignity in 
the eager watching for a chance gain. 

Mr. Burns displayed an unexpected familiarity with the 
way of theatrical syndicates. One felt that he could a tale 
unfold. Students of human emotion might have observed 
signs of uneasiness on many a face in the hall when this 
admirable speaker remarked that the Strand had done as 
much harm to the Drama as Fleet Street had to the Press. 
The extraordinary feature of the meeting, however—the 
feature which the historian of the future will mark and 
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appreciate—was this: Mr. Comyns Carr said true things 
in a sorrowful manner, Mr. William Archer was courteous 
and sanguine—especially about the English stage as it is, 
acting and all—Mr. Cecil Raleigh was perfectly natural, 
but the one person of influence present who had the 
courage to assert his inmost beliefs, and despised, from 
his soul, the present standards of managerial success, was 









Meanwuite Mr. Carl Hentschel has circulated the fol- 
lowing questions : 
1. Are you in favour of founding a National Theatre ? 
2. If so, what amount do you consider necessary ? 
3. Do you believe that the amount necessary should be 
raised by taxation, local or Imperial, or by private 
' enterprise ? 
4. Would you be willing to join a committee to assist 
in the founding of a National Theatre ? ; 


The first question is answered “ Yes” by Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
John Hare, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. 
Owen Seaman, Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, and many others. Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
reply is,“ No. I believe that in thirty years there will not 
be a subventioned theatre, even on the Continent.” Mr. 
(. Bernard Shaw replies to the above questions as follows - 

1. Iam in favour of Municipal Theatres, and a central 

County Council Theatre, with a special subsidy from the 
y Treasury. 

2. For the central London Theatre, which would be the 
National Theatre, at least a quarter of a million to begin 
with. 

3. The Municipal Theatres should be built out of money 
raised in the usual way, by loan, just as if they were 
baths and washhouses. I should expect them to pay 
their way, including interest and sinking fund. Private 
enterprise could help to embellish—give statues or frescoes 
—but nothing more. 

4. Hm! I wonder, would I ? 


Mr. John Burns writes : 

1. Yes, if only to save the drama from being reduced 
to a glorified variety show. 

2. The 500th portion of the cost of this war—say, half to 
a million. 

3. Government and the London County Council jointly 
to pay for building, Crown to give the site, London 
County Council, from funds of Technical Education Board, 
to give annual subsidy. Private gifts to be accepted, if 
only to encourage the declining art of subscribing for 
publie objects. 

4. No; being a member of the London County Council 
and a member of Parliament, I would prefer to help 
unofiicially. If actors and musicians could not agree, I 
would be pleased to keep both in harmony for the sake of 
their common interests that are bound up both in a 
National Theatre and Opera House. 


Mr. Owen Seaman : 

1. Yes. 

2. Must consider this. One might ascertain the cost 
of building a theatre not larger than the Haymarket. 
Good acting is impossible on an immense stage; the 
scenery must be a secondary consideration if we really 
want drama in any genuine form. 

3. It should certainly have a Royal Charter, and be 
maintained on the principle of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Popular prices for the seats; our modern prices are 
monstrous ; no other country would tolerate them. 

4. Yes, if I could be of any service. 

There is a strong suggestion of Gallio about the reply of 
Mr. F. C. Burnand : 
l— 2—. 























































4. No. 


3. —. 











Dr. Conan Doyte has sent to the Times an interesting 
account of the steps which have been taken for the 
distribution of translations of his booklet on The Cause 
and Conduct of the War throughout Europe. In further- 
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ance of his aims Dr. Doyle has received subscriptions vary" 
ing from fifty pounds from Lord Rosebery to sixpence 
from a schoolboy. It has been impossible, thus far, to 
find in Germany a publisher willing to issue the book, 
though Baron Tauchnitz, with his usual fairmindedness, 
has included it in his English library. But the German 
translation is nearly ready, and if no publisher can be found 
in Germany, an edition of 5,000 copies will be printed in 
London and sent to those whom it is desired to influence. 
The French translation is nearly ready, and 10,000 copies 
will be issued, through Galignani, to readers in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. The Scandinavian translation 
is on the point of publication, and it will reach Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. The Italian translation is delayed, 
but 5,000 copies will soon be doing their work, and 
Spanish, Russian, Hungarian, and Portuguese translations 
are in hand. In Holland there is the same difficulty in 
finding a publisher as in Germany, and the same means 
will, if necessary, be taken to remedy this. ; 








THE engagements are announced of Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler and her sister, Miss Edith Fowler, the 
daughters of Sir Henry Fowler, M.P. The literary career 
of the first-named lady is well known; but Miss Edith 
Fowler has also begun to win success as a novelist. Miss 
Ellen Fowler has become engaged to Mr. Alfred L. 
Felkin, M.A., of the Royal Naval College, Eltham, and 
Miss Edith Fowler to the Rev. W. R. Hamilton, B.A., 
vicar of St. George’s Church, Wolverhampton. 

A Tennyson student recently asked us to direct him 
to a biographical notice of James Reynolds Withers, as he 
was anxious to discover the date of composition of his 
“Song of the Butterfly,” which bears a striking re- 
semblance to Tennyson’s “ Brook.” The Rev. W. E. Winks, 
of Cardiff, sends us an interesting reply, in which he points 
out that Withers’s poem appeared in Vol. II. of his Poems 
Upon Various Subjects. To this volume there is a dedi- 
cation to Miss Hall, of Weston Colville, which is of im- 
portance, as an indication of the date of the poems it con- 
tains, for it is signed, “J. R. Withers, June, 1856.” Ié is 
in this volume the “ Song of the Butterfly ” is to be found. 
Tennyson’s “ Brook,” which is in the same metre, and, 
follows the same line of fancy as Withers’s “ Butterfly,” 
first appeared in the volume entitled Hnoch Arden, in 
1864, four years after Withers’s second volume came out, 
ir a second edition, and eight years after his dedication 
of this same volume to Miss Hall. “As far as dates of 
publication are concerned,” says Mr. Winks, “the Butterfly 
began to 

Flutter by the river side, 
Where laves the swan its bosom ; 
long before the Brook began to 
Chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles. 
Bui, obvicusly enough, dates of publication are not suffi- 
cient in themselves to settle the point raised by your 
correspondent’s inquiry. Tennyson’s poems were not all 
published in the time-order of their composition. Even 
if it can be shown that the Butterfly’s rustic talk provoked 
the Brook’s more musical chatter—what then? Would 
anyone on earth have been more pleased to learn that this 
was so than Withers himself?” 


Temple Bar for February has an interesting article by 
the Rev. H. C. T. Franklin on “ Tennyson as a Sea Poet,” 
in which Tennyson’s preference for breakers, “the broad- 
flung ship-wrecking roar” over a smooth sea, is illustrated 
from his experiences, in 1839, of Barmouth and Aberyst- 
with. 

This was the grand fascination of the ocean for him, the 
secret of his visits to Cornwall, his “ wave-hunting’”’ at 
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Bude, and at Valencia in Ireland. In 1848 he wanted to 
stay alone at Bude, where he had heard the waves were 
larger than anywhere else on the British coast ; he wanted 
to “go thither and be alone with God.” Both “on the 
thundering shores of Bude and Bos,” and at Valencia, he 
found what he sought, and at the latter place he conceived 
the fine idea elaborated in ‘“‘ Sea Dreams ” : 


eo: + 2 eee claps of thunder from within the cliffs 
Heard thro’ the living roar. 


In his Cornish tour in 1848, even when he arrived in the 
dark, he was all eagerness to go to the sea immediately, 
and once at Bude had a bad fall in consequence. 


ELaBoraTE preparations are being made in Paris for cele- 
brating the centenary of Victor Hugo, which falls on 
February 26. The whole celebration will last about a 
week, and the sum to be spent in connection with the vari- 
ous functions—including the amounts voted by the Govern- 
ment and the Municipality of Paris—exceeds 300,000 
francs. Many delegates, representing the literature of 
other nations, have signified their intention to be present. 
They will be honoured with a lunch at the Hétel de Ville— 
most probably on the 25th. On the following day an 
official ceremony in honour of the poet will be held at the 
Panthéon, and at this the Government will be represented. 
A performance of selections from Hugo’s dramatic works 
may take place at the Comédie Frangaise in the evening. 
It is hoped that M. Loubet will be present at the inaugura- 
tion of the statue which is to be unveiled on the afternoon 
of the same day in the Place Victor-Hugo. In the evening 
the Place will be illuminated. For the following day a 
féte in the nature of a kermesse has been arranged to take 
place in the Place des Vosges. The scholars of the lycées 
and the municipal schools will file past the poet’s bust, and 
at nightfall there will be more illuminations. A recep- 
tion, to be followed by a concert, will be held one evening 
at the Hétel de Ville. For this a maximum of 6,000 invi- 
tations will be issued. At the same place, on another 
evening, a “democratic ball” will be held, and to this 
some 12,000 people will be invited. A bronze medal, bear- 
ing the effigy of Victor Hugo, by Chaplain, has been struck 
at the French Mint, and will be on sale to the public at 
the price of two francs. The members of the Senate, in, 
which Hugo himself sat, have expressed a desire to have 
specimens of the medal in silver, and the Monnaie is taking 
steps to gratify them. M. Paul Meurice, the octogenarian 
friend and literary executor of Victor Hugo, has had a 
large part in the arrangements connected with the cen- 
tenary celebrations. 


THe head-line artist must be a trial, we fancy, to 
American reviewers. For it is. not to be supposed that 
the reviewers are themselves guilty of the absurd “ cap- 
tions ” which adorn their work when it appears. In an 
American paper which lies before us we find such head- 
lines as these: 

“IN THE FOG.” 


Ricuarp Harpinc Davis Once More Comes To THE Front 
Wrirn a Derective Fantasta MOopELED ON, AND 
Atmost sas Goop as, STEVENSON’s “ NEW 
ARABIAN NIGHTs.” 


And: 
“ CLEMENTINA.” 


A. W. Mason’s New Novet ts aN Attempt to Grart “ THE 
Turee Musketeers” Onto “ THE Prisoner or ZENDA.” 


And: 

“THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT.” 
MAkETERLINCK’S GREAT MONOGRAPH ON THE BEES IS A_ PRoO- 
FOUND BUT IRRESOLUTE INQUIRY Iyro THE RELIGION 
or NATURE, 
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Mr. Emund Holmes’s study of Whitman is flash-lighted 
thus: 
“WALT WHITMAN.” 


An EneGutsa Critic ANALYZES WHITMAN AND Finps His 
CHARACTERISTICS TO BE Emotion, SELF-CoNSCIOUSNESS, 
AND AMERICANISM. 

This sort of thing would soon drive uscrazy. It must be 
terrible to wake up in the morning and find your subtlest 
critical insinuation staring at you from the page—your 
secret travestied and trumpeted in one blare of indiscre- 
tion. Or to see your worst brick become the head-stone of 

the corner. 


Mr. G. F. Bopizy’s election as a Royal Academician 
brings within the inner circle at Burlington House an 
architect who is also a Minor Poet. In his own profession 
he kas a place as one of the Forty—in truth, as one of a 
tithe of that number, if you make scrutiny. into the 
Academy’s proportions of architects to painters and 
sculptors, a proportion which Mr. Bodley’s election kas 
temporarily raised above the mean. But, among Minor 
Poets, it may be that Mr. Bodley’s name would not 
clamour for an entry in Mr. Archer’s list, nor yet, 
perhaps, among Mr. Trail’s Pentecostal Seventy, were 
Mr. Trail alive to bring it down to date. All the same, 
by token of these verses, we know that in its latest 
recruit the Royal Academy gains by the accession of 
«a Man of Letters, a lover of Nature, a worshipper of 
the Arts, and one who, in his general outlook on life, is 
altogether on the side of the angels. Piccadilly, though 
it holds his Burlington House, is not his Paradise ; 
and the country is something more to him than it was 
to that Parisian who knew it as “the place where the 
birds are raw.” Three years ago Mr. Bodley gave us a 
goodly-sized volume—the gleanings of a lifetime—to make 
all this evident to the public. It came, vellum-bound, to 
our shelves from Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, and not, as might 
seem fitting, from the Bodley Head. Not even from Mr. 
Bodley’s head ; for it is emotional rather than intellectual 
in its scope. For his sentiments rather than for his 
thoughts he finds utterance in an easy flow of words. 

“Oh, linger, linger!” The words are not Mr. Bodley’s, 
but they give the keynote to his verse. That is, in effect, 
his invocation to life, to each day of life, each hour of 
each day. , 

“T do not, restless, seek an unknown sea,” he tells tke 
River Colne, as it speeds past his garden at Bridgefoot : 

For me this eve content and rest are here. 
I would retard the passing of the day. . . 
I would keep back the glory of the West, 
I am content. 
Uncertain Future, lingering, stay thy feet! 
And to the Spring : 
Linger with thy young face 
Immaculate in grace. . . . 
Stay, if thou lov’st us, Spring! 
To Autumn: 
Deal gently with children of the Spring, 
Let still the leaves wave green. 
Sunset’s last glow is to him, in one of his own most linger- 
ing lines : 


Like music, dearest, as it dies away. 


In the February Fortnightly Review Mr. Arthur Symons, 
with the manuscript of D’Annunzio’s play, “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” before him, discusses its half-lyric measures of 
blank verse, which are akin to that used in the following 
famous passage from Milton’s Samson Agonistes : 

But whe is this?) What thing of sea or lan? - 
Female of sex it seems— 
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That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing, 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan and Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play? 
The same metre is found in the Empedocles on Etna ot 
Matthew Arnold. But, says Mr. Symons, “ the essential 
difference between the metre of D’Annunzio and these other 
instances of a similar metre is that, with D’Annunzio, the 
metre is purely a means to an end, a dramatic end. He has 
aimed at giving variety and emphasis to blank verse, so 
as to make the verse render the speaker's mood with the 
greatest exactitude.” Mr. Symons translates various pas- 
sages in this metre. After giving the beautiful reading- 
desk scene, Mr. Symons concludes: “ It is not any part of 
my purpose to compare ‘Francesca da Rimini’ with Mr. 
Stephen Phillips's * Paolo and Francesca,’ but after translat- 
ing this scene, I had the curiosity to turn to the correspond- 
ing scene in the English play. The difference between 
them seemed to me to be the difference between vit«! 
speech, coming straight out of a situation, and po otising 
round a situation. In D’Annunzio you feel the blind force 
and oncoming of a living passion; and it is this energy 
which speaks throughout the whole of a long and often 
delaying play. Wathout energy, Ja grace littéraire 
supréme, a8 Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but a sleepy 
thing, decrepit or born tired. In ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ 
beauty speaks with the voice of life itself.” 


Bibliographical. 


Tne decease of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome will have 
the effect, no doubt, of drawing renewed attention to his 
latest published work—that into which he poured an 
immense amount of quaint and curious lore. I refer to 
the book of Gipsy Kolk Tales issued in 1898 by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. This, besides the very singular and 
readable stories of which it is mainly composed, is 
endowed with an Introduction and Notes in which the 
author exhibits a remarkably wide range of learning. At 
the same time he expresses great obligation to that 
“Romani Grimm,” Mr. John Sampson, librarian of 
University College, Liverpool, who had placed his col- 
lections at Mr. Groome’s disposal, and had also read the 
“proofs” of the book. Gipsy Iolk Tales is Mr. Groome’s 
magnum opus, though his Jn Gypsy Tents (1880) will always 
be studied by those interested in the subject, and though 
his Two Suffolk Friends (1895) has a permanent place in bio- 
graphical literature. For his story called Avrieyspiel (1896) 

a very unattractive title—no long life can be expected, 
though it has a large measure of merit. During the later 
years of his career most of Mr. Groome’s powers seem to 
have been devoted to work on dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
gazetteers, and so forth—a good thing for the public, but 
(in certain senses) « bad thing for the writer. 

Mr. Groome dedicated his Arieyspiel to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, and it is understood that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
next volume was to have been dedicated to Mr. Groome, 
whom he had known intimately for over twenty years. 
Perhaps it may now be dedicated to Mr. Groome’s memory. 
The deceased writer was one of the most modest and 
engaging of men. 

We are told that the new volume of the complete works 


of Hazlitt will include the Characteristics, the Memoirs of 


Thomas Holeroft, and the Liber Amoris (which one would 
have liked to have seen quashed). The Liber, it will be 
remembered, was reprinted (privately) so recently as 1894 
(u year which also witnessed the reprinting of the Conrer- 
sations with Northcote, and of the theatrical essays). For 
this edition of the Liber (which was printed from the 
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original manuscript), Mr. Richard le Gallienne wrote an 
Introduction, and the volume also included five hitherto 
unpublished letters by Mrs. Hazlitt, while Hazlitt’s Letters 
to Patmore on the subject were given for the first time 
fully and accurately. The frontispiece consisted of “a 
faithful reproduction, for the first time,” of Bewick’s 
crayon portrait of Hazlitt as he appeared in 1822. The 
Memoirs of Holcroft are to be picked up now and then at a 
bookstall in the form in which they figured in Messrs. 
Longman’s “ Traveller's Library” (1852). The first 
section contains Holcroft’s autobiography down to his 
fifteenth year ; the remainder of the work was compiled by 
Hazlitt from letters, journals, and other material. The 
(‘haracteristics are, I believe, still obtainable in the shape 
given to them by Messrs. G. Bell. Some of them are 
excellent examples of the cynical “ maxim ”’ at its best. 

Though A Bar-Lamb’s Ballad Book (Kegan Paul) is not, 
perhaps, a very brilliant brochure, it has, however, suffi- 
cient fun in it to make it welcome. It deals solely with 
topics connected with the law, versifying some “cases ” 
and “ lectures,” and giving us, with other things, “ Omar 
Khayyam in Lincoln’s Inn.” Considering how much wit 
and humour congregates round the Bar, it is a little sur- 
prising that Law and Comedy are so rarely joined in 
rhythmic phrases. One thinks at once of Sir Frederick 
Pollock s Leading Cases done into English (1876 and 1892), 
and of Mr. E. B. V. Christian’s Lays of a Limb of the Law 
(1889) ; but hitherto, curiously enough, the best work in 
this kind has come from Scotland, as in the instance of 
George Outram especially. Lord Neaves was a lawyer who 
wrote comic verse, but his subjects were miscellaneous, 
only occasionally legal. Let us hope that more English 
“ Bar-Lambs ” will come forward. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges (Smith, Elder) 
have for some time been in course of publication, and it 
is entirely by accident, I should say, that the new volume 
(the fourth), issued this week, is found to contain the 
author's “ Drama in five acts, in a mixed manner” called 
“The Return of Ulysses.’ This, which appeared origin- 
ally in 1890, is so far like Mr. Phillips's play, that Athena, 
Ulysses, Penelope, Telemachus, Eumaeus, Eurymachus, 
Ctesippus, and Phemius figure in both dramas. Mr 
Bridges, however, devotes the whole of his work to inci- 
dents which Mr. Phillips compresses into his third and 
final act. The scene is laid throughout in Ithaca—first on 
the sea-shore, afterwards in Eumaeus’ hut, and finally in 
the hall of Ulysses’ dwelling. Mr. Bridges, by the way, 
is quite right when he says that his-drama “ is as a stage- 
play open to evident objections.’ “ The Return of Ulysses ” 
is essentially for the library, not the boards. 

The autobiography of Sir A. H. Layard should prove 
interesting and perhaps valuable. It will no doubt be a 
useful supplement to his books. Of these the latest to 
appear was his Marly Adventures in’ Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia, which came out in 1887, and went into a new 
(abridged) edition in 1894. Layard’s notoriety was based 
on his Ninereh and its Remains (1849) and his Discoreries 
in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (1858), abridged 
editions of which were issued in 1851 and 1867 respectively. 

“T understand,” writes a correspondent, “that in a 
recent or forthcoming novel the author deals with the 
question whether it is or is not permissible to put a _per- 
son suffering from an incurable disease out of his misery 
by administering a coup de grace. If my memory serves 
me, this or a like problem has more than once been 
suggested and discussed by modern novelists. Is is a long 
time since I read Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Atonement of Lean 
Jundas, but does not that story turn upon some considera- 
tion of the kind? And Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Mrs. Aeith’s 
(‘rime—does not a mother, in that case, kill her own child 
for what appear to her merciful reasons ?” 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
The Precursor of Darwin. 


Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution. By Alpheus S. 
Packard, M.D., LL.D. (Longmans. 9s. net.) 


Nor all little men are aware that they are little, but all 
great men must be calmly conscious of their greatness ; 
and upon these latter should be impressed the solemn duty, 
which they owe to posterity, of writing autobiography. 
The world has lost much of psychological interest and value 
through the carelessness of great men in this regard. The 
case of Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de Monet, Chevalier 
de Lamarck, isexemplary. Lamarck was a scientific genius 
of the first order, and a philosophic thinker of distinction, 
born, by some miscalculation of destiny, about fifty years too 
soon. All men of science are agreed that he was the 
“founder of evolution,” and at the present day there are 
powerful schools both in France and America who stoutly 
support Lamarck’s views when Lamarck’s views differ from 
Darwin’s, as they do in one important particular. The trial 
of Lamarck v. Darwin is not yet, indeed, concluded. And 
of Lamarck, who died only seventy years ago, but whose 
soaring fabric of theories has survived almost intact the 
shocks and collisions of a century of upheavals, we know, 
perhaps, not more than we know of Skakespeare. His 
personality survives for us like a dim figure of quasi-panto- 
mimic actions, descried through the green gauze of tke 
Maeterlinckian stage ; a figure which now and then wanders, 
rapt, towards the footlights, but is generally lost in the 
gloom of a mysterious background. Until Professor 
Packard completed his pious labours there was no special 
biography of Lamarck larger than a brochure of thirty- 
one pages. Professor Packard, that belligerent “ Neo- 
lamarckian,” after careful researches in loco, has not been 
able to compass more than sixty pages of actual biography ; 
the rest of his book, four hundred pages or so, being appre- 
ciation and exposition of his hero as meteorologist, geo- 
logist, botanist, zoologist, physiologist, biologist, concho- 
logist, paleontologist, moralist, religionist, and evolu- 
tionist. And those sixty pages, by a person more skilled 
in the art of narrative than Professor Packard, might with- 
out difficulty have been compressed into thirty. Even the 
Professor, though he has at last settled, by reproducing the 
acte de naissance, the disputed date of Lamarck’s birth, is 
not able to point to Lamarck’s grave, nor to name the 
names of most of his children, or of any of the four wives 
who flit faintly across the hero’s existence like a procession 
of mutes called up successively by an instinct for the mere 
business of domesticity. 

Such definite facts about Lamarck’s career as do emerge 
sharply whet the appetite for more. It is astonishing, the 
certain and assured ease with which your extraordinary 
man, by no conscious effort of his own, moves always clear 
of the ordinary and the commonplace: that must be a rule 
of nature. Lamarck, born at Bazentin, in Picardy, in 1744 
—the author gives sketches of the “modest chateau ”— 
began life as an abbé, but at the age of seventeen he pur- 
chased a screw (in the manner of d’Artagnan) and pricked 
across country to join the French army campaigning in 
Germany. Picture him, a letter of introduction to Colonel 
de Lastic in his pocket, and a village lad at his heels! “ At 
the break of day M. de Lastic rode along the front of his 
corps, and the first man that met his gaze was the new 
recruit, who, without saying anything to him, had placed 
himself in the front rank of a company of grenadiers, and 
nothing could induce him to quit his post.” It was magni- 
ficent, and it was war, too! Before nightfall there re- 
mained of his company only fourteen men, and the new 
recruit was in command of them. The oldest grenadier 
suggested to Lamarck that as the rest of the French army 
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had lost them, the fourteen would do well to withdraw. 
“ But we are assigned to this post,” said the boy, “ and we 
should not withdraw from it until we are relieved.” And 
he did not; he had to be fetched away by an orderly. 
Marshal de Broglie promoted him on the field. He became 
a lieutenant, and then some ebullient comrade lifted him 
by the head one day at Monaco; inflammation of the 
lymphatic glands of the neck set in; the patient had to 
undergo a frightful operation, and his martial exploits 
ceased for ever. 

This is romance. 

He settled in Paris, and started to study medicine on a 
pension of four hundred francs. His room was “higher up 
than he could have wished,” and he complained that the 
only objects of interest to be seen from his window were 
the clouds ; but the cruel fact made this irrepressible per- 
son a meteorologist. At one time he had thoughts of 
abandoning medicine in favour of music, for which he pos- 
sessed “decided taste,” and the evolutionist might have 
been lost in the second-rate musician had not his eldest 
brother “ with difficulty” persuaded him that music would 
be a mistake. He gave four years to medicine, and a year 
to “science and history.” It is characteristic of his heroic 
vocation that he could not take a country walk in the 
neighbourhood of Paris without meeting Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. How long, one wonders, had the Norns been 
spinning in order that these two might encounter in a rural 
stroll! Rousseau influenced Lamarck towards botany. He 
had already botanised a little at Monaco. At twenty-four 
he threw up everything to study botany under Bernard de 
Jussieu. He brooded over plants for ten years, and then 
in “six months of unremitting labour ” produced, under the 
egis of Buffon, his renowned Flore francaise, printed in 
three octavo volumes at the expense of the State. This 
was the first of his three great works. Great it certainly 
was. How many genera it described we do not know, 
but the contemplation of our own modest Hooker and 
Bentham, with its thirteen hundred and fifteen varieties, fills 
us with astonishment that a work on a comparable scale, 
and based upon a new classification, could have been merely 
penned by one man inhalfa year. At that time, in France, 
botany was une science a la mode, the ping-pong of the 
moment. 

In 1781-2 Lamarck travelled through Europe as tutor 
to Buffon’s son. The two visited foreign botanical gardens 
and museums, and then Buffon’s influence procured him a 
position in the Jardin du Roi. In 1789, keeper of the 
herbarium, and a botanist of European reputation, Lamarck 
was enjoying a salary of precisely forty pounds a year; 
three years later he reached the opulence of seventy-two 
pounds a year. It is doubtful whether at his most pro- 
sperous he ever touched the emoluments of a Regent Street 
shopwalker. He was always poverty-stricken, always wor- 
ried, and no doubt always indebt. In 1790 he was entirely 
suppressed out of the Jardin du Roi. This angered the 
splendid pauper. He printed and distributed among the 
members of the National Assembly a claim for reinstate 
ment. The claim comprised a brief account of his life and 
work, and also a scheme for a vast national museum, The 
petition had its effect. In 1791, the Intendant of the 
Jardin retired, and Lamarck should have had his place, 
but it was given to—who would guess?—Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, the author of Paul et Virginie, the most sentimental 
and least scientific of naturalists. 

Having entirely reorganised the Jardin du Roi, and re- 
christened it the Jardin des Plantes, Lamarck, at the age 
of fifty, after a quarter of a century of botany, began to be 
a zoologist and evolutionist. The National Museum which 
he had suggested was now a realised fact. In this museum 
Lamarck assumed control of the department of invertebrate 
animals, and he did so for the sufficiently surprising reason 
that all the other chairs were filled and “there seemed 
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mothing else for him to undertake.” To this accident we 
owe the first germ of evolution. There were three profes- 
sorships of zoology; Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Lacépéde 
took charge of vertebrates and reptiles and fishes ; and the 
remainder of the aniimal kingdom, to wit, nine-tentks of 
it, fell to the share of a man who had devoted a lifetime to 
botany. Romance, again! Here is the official description 
of the savant-ot-all-work : 

Lamanrck—tifty years old; married for the second 
time ; wife enceinfe; six children ; professor of zovlogy, 
of insects, of worms, and microscopic animals. 

The salary was £114 15s. 3d. 

This change led to the composition of his second great 
work, Systeme des Animaux sans Vertébres, of which he 
commenced the publication in 1801—after seven years’ 
labour, labour interrupted by excursions into meteorology, 
the influence of the moon on the earth’s atmosphere, the 
nature of fire, and conchology. Professor Packard describes 
this work as the foundation of invertebrate paleontology. 
The third great work was the famous Philosophie Zoo- 
logique, in two volumes, published in 1809, when the 
author was aged sixty-five. The sixth volume of the 
Animaur sans Vertébres was laid before the Assembly in 
1819. Lamarck was then blind. The seventh and last 
volume was dictated to his devoted daughter Cornélie, 
who said to her father, with that pompous felicity of 
pkrase of which Frenchwomen alone have the secret: 
“Posterity will honour you.” Cornélie’s hero died in 
i829 at the age of eighty-five, blind, obscure, and as poor 
as ever. He was buried in the Montparnasse Cemetery, 
“3d square, Ist division, 2d line, trench 22.” But trench 
22 can no longer be identified. ' * 

Lamarck passed through the Revolution as through an 
impalpable cloud. “The Austrians were bombarding 
Valenciennes, the Prussians had invested Mayence, the 
Spanish were menacing Perpignan, and bands of Vendeans 
had seized Saumur after a bloody battle ; while at Caen, at 
Evreux, at Bordeaux, at Marseilles, and elsewhere, muttered 
the thunders of the outbreaks provoked by the proscription 
of the Girondins.” But the reorganisation of gardens and 
museums went imperturbably forward. Professor Packard 
naively observes: “His studies and meditations were pro- 
bably not interrupted by the events of the Terror.” Excel- 
lent! Neither, by-the-way, was the progress of art inter- 
rupted by the Terror, nor the traditional gaiety of Paris. 

Lastly, Lamarck’s philosophy of life ran thus :— 

Self-love, perfectly regulated, gives rise: 

1. To moral force which characterises the laborious 
man, so that the length and difficulties of a useful work 
do not repel him. 

2. To the courage of him who, knowing the danger, 
exposes himself when he sees that this would ‘be useful. 

3. To love of w'sdom. 

And “love of wisdom” comprised, inter alia, a wise 
reserve in unessential wants”; “moral inmpassibility in 
suffering reverses, injustices, oppression and losses” ; and 
“respect for order, public institutions, civil authorities, 
laws, morality, and religion.” 

So lived and died this evolutionist, who was also a deist. 
He taught that in the process of evolution characteristics 
directly caused by change of functions through change of 
surroundings, are transmissible from parents to offspring. 
Right or wrong, his generalisations were colossal, and scien- 
tific opinion has not yet come to rest. about them. 

Professor Packard's book is far more an expository mani- 
festo than a biography. We cannot praise is very warmly. 
Considering that he is a man of science, the author has a 
singularly defective sense of order. He writes feebly, some- 
times obscurely, and often badly. He misquotes. And he 
has an irritating habit of stating the same fact twice at an 
interval of a few pages. He makes no attempt to realise 
the man behind the miraculous human mechanism for 
observation and generalisation. There is no index to the 
book, but the appended bibliography is valuable. 
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A Boer Pen. 


With Steyn and De Wet. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Pienaar fought against us as a Boer in the Department 
of Telegraphs. He was at Colenso a few hours after we lost 
the guns ; he was laying a cable over the hills near Spion 
Kop while Thorneycroft’s men were being pounded to 
death ; and through half the war we find him patrolling 
his beloved wires over the everlasting veldt, looking for 
faults, testing the communications, or tapping British 
messages with the nonchalance of a man who drinks by 
the way. Impossible not to like Mr. Pienaar. Impossible, 
too, not to be instructed by his book. It shows one in such 
curiously manifold ways that war is the same thing for 
both sides. The same enthusiasm, bravery, pity, and good 
humour are here that we have been admiring for nearly 
three years in our own men. This doubling of incident 
and feeling is often most striking. For example: in the 
current Blackwood * Linesman ” tells us in his masterly way 
how an old Boer, after Spion Kop, made himself dangerous 
by his straight shooting from behind a little rampart of 
stones. His bullets could be distinguished in the whole 
Boer fusillade by their accuracy. Two British officers 
had seen his preparations and had sighted a rifle over- 
night. In ‘the morning a stern duel began, and at last 
the Boer’s face, torn by a bullet, blocked his own loop-hole 
in the stillness of death. It is a ghastly little story ; but 
when Mr. Pienaar was being shown over the field of Colenso 
his friend said to him: . 


By Philip Pienaar. (Methuen. 


“You noticed that [British] soldier lying behind the 
antheap, a hole in his forehead? That man worried us 
a good deal. He could shoot, the beggar! Well, two 
of us fixed our r‘fles on the spot and waited till he raised 
his head ; then we fired. You know the result.” 


Quite early in the war we began to pity the ignorant 
Boer farmers and farm hands called to bleed in a struggle 
which they had neither made nor could fully understand. 
But we have no monopoly of such feelings. After Spion 
Kop Mr. Pienaar took his walks abroad. 


British ambulance men were busy collecting corpses. 
It was a mournful sight ; it seemed to me as if war really 
meant nothing else than butchering men like sheep, 
quietly, methodically, and without any pomp or cireum- 
stance. 

“A sad sight!” I remarked to the British chaplain. 

“They only did their duty,” was his unfeeling reply. 
Duty! Is it any man’s duty to kill and be killed with- 
out knowing why? For what did these poor Lancashire 
lads know or care about the merits of the war? 


Mr. Pienaar loved his wire, and was a master of 
his work in that kind. He and his brother engineers 
thought nothing of establishing communication over forty 
miles of country by means of the ordinary wire fencing on 
the farms. To these they brought simply skill and elec- 
tricity. 

According to the law of the land, every Free State 
farm has to be fenced. Blocks of sandstone, about four 
feet high and twelve inches square, are generally used 
for fencing uprights. Here, then, were lines ready made, 
and covering the country i: every direction like network. 

The only thing necessary to isolate the wire was to 
walk along the fence, cut the cross-bindings connecting 
the upper wire with the lower ones, lay a cable under 
the gates, and there you were. This did not take long, 
and soon messages were gaily buzzing to and fro over 
the fence. There was naturally a great loss of elec- 
tricity, but not enongh to prevent the working of the 
sensitive little vibrator. 

As with the cable in Natal, however, there were fre- 
quent interruptions. A herd of cattle would knock a 


few poles over, a burgiwr hurrying across country would 
simply cut a passage through the fence, or a farmer in 
passing through a gate would notice the cable, dig it up, 
and take it along, swearing it must be dynamite, and 
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that the English were trying to explode the Free State 
with it. 
Imagine the joy of this young Boer when, in the pride 
of his youth and responsibility he stood in some lonely 
hollow on the veldt under a wire that he knew to be alive 
with British messages. Here is the crisis of one of his wire- 
tapping expeditions : 

I presuaded them to return. We two rode on until 
almost on top of the hill overlooking Heilbron, when we 
dismounted. Drawing the horses behind a low stone 
wall, we attached the instrument to the line. 1 listened. 
There were no fewer than five different vibrators calling 
each other, some strong and clear, others sounding weak 
and far, like “horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” Pre- 
sently the disputing signals died away, and one musical 
note alone took up the strain. 

Never was lover more absorbed in the thrilling sound 
of his divinity’s voice than I in the notes of that vibrator, 
seemingly wailing up from the bowels of the earth. 

Nor was my attention unrewarded. 

“From Chief of Staff, Honingspruit,” came the words, 
“to General Hamilton, Heilbron.” Then followed 
orders. How Hamilton was to march from Heilbron; 
how Broadwood was to move from Ventersburg, the 
entire plan of campaign for the next few weeks! A mass 
of information to gladden the heart of our steadfast 
chief. “Hurrah!” we whispered to each other, as I 
carefully put the precious message in a. safe place. 


Mr. Pienaar mentions that at the time of the capture of 
the Yeomanry at Sanna’s Post it was said in the Boer 
laagers that Colonel Sprague had told the Boer Com- 
mandant that he would shoot the Lindley telegraphist. if 
he could get hold of him, because the latter had tampered 
with his message asking for reinforcements. This, says 
our author, was quite possible, “for at this time most 
of the British telegrams passed through our hands before 
reaching their destination.” ; 

Many are the interesting side-lights thrown upon the 
domestic life, so to speak, of the laagers. Two deserters 
were brought before President Steyn, and they defended 
themselves with many appeals to the Deity to testify to 
the truth of their statements. Steyn blazed up: 

“ How dare you be guilty of such sacrilege?” he cried. 

“Tit is this cursed habit of yours of using God’s name 

upon every trivial occasion that makes our enemies think 

us a nation of hypocrites! Back to your commandoes at 
once |” 

The truth of the following picture of De Wet, to whom Mr. 

Pienaar was introduced, does not need much confirmation: 


What is the secret of his success? This, he has one 
2 one only—the independence of his country. Say 
to him: 

“Tf the English win ——” and he breaks in— 

“Tf the heavens fall 4 

Choosing his lieutenants by results only, he is assured 
of good service. An incorrect report, and the unlucky 
scout is tried by court-martial. 


Of Commandant Scheepers, too, we have an interesting 
portrait. He condescends to talk to Mr. Pienaar about the 
ut and mystery of wire-tapping as they ride slowly over 
the veldt. And here follows one of the grimmest passages 
in the book ; it reveals so muck, and lacks not a touch of 
humour: 


I told him .how at Spion Kop the wire failed at the 
very moment it was needed most. 

“Yes,” he remarked, thoughtfully, “trifles often make 
all the difference. I had an experience of that myself 
one night not so long ago. We had laid a nice little 
trap near Kroonstad, put a charge of dynamite on the 
rails, placed the men in position, and waited for a train 
to come along. After a few hours of suspense the latter 
appeared, and just as it was going over the charge I 
pressed the button. What do you think happened?” 

“The unexpected, I suppose?” 

“Precisely. To our disgust the dynamite did not do 
the rest, and the train puffed tranquilly past. One of 
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my battery wires had become disconnected in the dark, 
a that one little detail the whole thing was 
spoilt.” 

“At least from your point of view,” I said jestingly. 
“ But think what a narrow escape you had yourselves. 
The train might have stopped, a searchlight might have 
thrown its piercing gleam over your waiting band, and a 
volley from a battery of maxims might have strewn the 
shuddering veld with your palpitating bodies ! ” 
“Oh, uo danger of that!” replied Scheepers, lightly. 


Obstinacy! Ignorance! we exclaim, thinking of our brother 
Boer. Ambition! exclaims Mr. Pienaar, thinking of his 
brother Briton: “By that sin fell the angels, and by that 
sin fall the Angles. But oh, the pity of it! For of all 
the nations that in turn have risen and waxed great upon 
the surface of the globe, there are none for whose ideals 
the Boers feel more sympathy than for those of the British. 
It is the paralysing difference between the ideal and the 
real that is creating the gulf which threatens our eternal 
separation.” If these words and a hundred others suggest 
the gulf they suggest also the bridge.: If hope of that had 
perished the Boer war would be unendurable for a day 
longer, but how often has the purging of hate been the 
beginning of love! 


Kinglake. 


A.W. Kinglake. A Biographical and Literary Study. By 
tke Rey. W. Tuckwell. (G. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Kinu.ake lives in Hothen, Mr. Tuckwell thinks, rather 
than in kis History of the Crimea. True, he says, acameo 
is not so great a work as a Greek temple; but when the 
temple is in ruins the cameo is preserved in the collector's 
cabinet. To follow Mr. Tuckwell’s imagery—here less than 
elsewhere unsufficing—would be to go on slippery tracks, 
ending in a quagmire. The Crimean War was an event 
in the history of Europe. Those Eastern travels were an 
episode in the life of Kinglake. The disproportion is all 
in favour of the History, and the fact that the war was a 
blunder in its beginning and a futility in its end does not 


-affect, as Mr. Tuckwell supposes it does, the significance 


of the record. The follies of nations, no less than their 
virtues, go to the making of their destiny, and the world 
is led by warning as well as by example. Kinglake knew 
this well enough when he gave his life practically to the 
preparation of a History that resembled the war itself in 
the mixed motives that led to its existence. Had King- 
lake not been the guest of Lord Raglan at the Alma, would 
Lord Raglan have loomed as heroically on his horizon! 
Had Prince Louis Napoleon not crossed Kinglake’s orbit 
when they both revolved in the early London days round 
Miss Howard, would Napoleon III. have figured as arch- 
traitor in his pages? Kinglake wrote himself into his 
History, and the book is a very human document as well 
as a national chronicle. Therein lies its double interest, 
which, even while we deplore, we would not forego, and 
which is all in keeping with even the literary style, 
through whick a personal note that is almost a prejudice 
is perpetually appearing. Mr. Tuckwell has taught us 
the dangers of Kinglake’s style by his flattery of it in 
imitation. There is nowhere a restful sentence in his 
hundred and fifty pages. There is glitter on the surface 
of what, closer examined, turns out to be refuse. His 
passion for adjectives puts to rout the perfection : 


Often flowering in a lonely word. 


There is the partiality, too, for metaphor, which, if it has 
no other chance, seizes such an one as this: “ Kinglake 
wore his religion, as Sir William Gull wore the fur of his 
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The work ends on Kinglake’s silence about 


coat, inside.” 
his religious beliefs: 

Another famous man, questioned as to his religious 

creed, made answer, that he believed what all wise men 


believe. ‘“ And what do all wise men believe?” ‘That 


all wise men keep to themselves.” 
With how much defter art did Disraeli dish up Talley- 
rand’s mot: “All sensible men have one religion.” 
“Which is that?” “Sensible men never tell.” 

It was part of Kinglake’s creed to scorn this same Dizzy 
—an attitude much encouraged by his friend, Abraham 
Hayward. People who hated Louis Napoleon generally 
hated the Man of Romance at home; though, as a matter 
of fact, there was very little sympathy between the two men, 
who had lived near each other in St. James’s, dodged the 
same duns, and become, in course of time, the most im- 
portant men of their countries. Kinglake was not a lover 
of Monarchy ; he sympathised with the Republican speech 
of Citizen Dilke; he hated the 7'imes, and said his say 
with vigour about the part which newspapers take .n 
fomenting wars of which, ten years later, everybody is 
ashamed. Another quarrel he had with the journalists. 
“ He ridiculed the newspaper parade of national sympatuy 
with the Prince of Wales’s illness: ‘ We are represented as 
all members of the Royal family, and all in hysterics.’ ” 
Already he was out of touch with the times in which he 
lived, and the breach widened as years went on. He re- 
gretted that the days of duelling were over—duels were the 
guarantee of good manners. We think he would have 
fought two gladly with his biographer for his treatment of 
at least two ladies in these pages. First, there is Mr. 
Tuckwell’s quotation of a letter from a friend of his, whom 
he calls “a now famous lady,” in which Mrs. Procter’s 
name calls forth a reference to “the coarseness” of “ that 
hard old worldling.” Then there is the chapter of f. ving 
about Madame de Novikoff, which ought never to have 
been printed. The fact that Madame de Novikoff is her- 
self a consenting party to the printing of it does not 
lessen the responsibility of Mr. Tuckwell, who should know 
what an English gentleman—and Kinglake was all that— 
would feel on a point of honour such as this. With some 
reluctance we approach an incident at a London dinner- 
table : 

A story told by Hayward, seasoned, as usual, with 
gros sel, amused the more sophisticated English ladies 
press, but covered Madame de Novikoff with blushes. 
<inglake perceived it, and said to her afterwards, “I 
thought you were a hardened married woman: I am 
glad that you are not: I shall henceforth call you 
* Miss,’ ” 

It is our faith that Kinglake—whose banter is such that 
only very dull persons could mistake it—would have made 
further appointments on the French coast with Mr. Tuck- 
well on behalf of all these English ladies, uncovered by 
blushes. If not, we have another of those little ironies of 
life: the great recorder of the defeat of All the Russias by 
England at last vanquished, and in the point of honour 
dearest to an Englishman, by a single Muscovite “ Miss.” 
Finally, a description of Carlyle, as one “ Madame de Novi- 
koff's court,” at Claridge’s Hotel, and as © owning her in- 
fluence,” is surely a touch of superfluous absurdity added to 
the record of even a lady who, “ from her natural endow- 
ments and her long familiarity with courts, has acquired a 
capacity for combining, controlling, entertaining social 
‘circles’ which recalls the drawing-rooms of an Ancelot, a 
Le Brun, a Récamier.” 


Of France. 


By Arthur Hassall. (Heinemann. 


The French People. 
6s.) 
Tueke are two ways of treating history: the picturesque 


and suggestive, the erudite and profound. Mr. Hassall 
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steers equally clear of both. Among the peoples of Europ 
there is none whose history approaches in romantic charm 
and thrilling interest the history of France. When such 
a vast subject has to be comprised in a single volume of 
376 pages it is not to be expected that it could be treated 
adequately, but, at least, why should jt not be presented 
in @ more engaging and literary form ? Split infinitives 
abound, the sentences are clumsy, often incorrect, and the 
matter presented is shorn of all its native romance and 
charm. Is it credible that the history of the French people 
should contain for all allusion to the Maid of Orleans this 
line: “ At length the career of Joan of Arce turned the 
tide” ? Not a word more upon the nature of that career. 
No other mention of Joan is made, and yet the two 
dominant figures to-day in French history are Jeanne, the 
shepherdess, and Bonaparte, the Corsican. As a manual 
of history, Mr. Hassall’s book will doubtless serve its pur- 
pose, but the utility of such purpose may be questioned. 
Speaking generally, there is more truth and knowledge 
to be gleaned from half-a-dozen of legends than 
from this quick survey of the roll of twenty centuries. 
Of course, with such qualities as intuition and mental 
luminousness wonders may be done even in so short a 
space, but Mr. Hassall is not the writer to accomplish 
them. He is as dull as his subject permits him to be, 
and his conclusions upon French character are by no 
means convincing. He knows his subject, but it cannot 
be said that he grasps it, and he makes the inevitable 
mistake of measuring French failures by the English 
standard, and appreciating French successes in the like par- 
tial and inadequate way. There is no more reason to assume 
that it would have been better for France and the world 
if in the past she had resembled England, and conducted 
herself accordingly, than to suppose that England would 
have done better than she did if cast upon the same lines 
as her neighbour. And yet, such is the inexhaustible 
sympathy and interest France inspires, that this latest 
volume about the French people will be found readable, if 
not precisely remarkable. 

Until he reaches Napoleon, Mr. Hassall ruthlessly sup- 
presses all the familiar, striking figures we are accustomed 
to dwell upon in turning over the pages of history. Not only 
must the Maid go, the best and brightest figure of 
medieval France, but also St. Louis, the great and good ; 
and if this levelling lent greater force to essential facts, we 
shoula not question its wisdom, but it only seems to rob 
the thrilling tale of its finest features without any com- 
pensation whatever. Let us be honest, and not pretend to 
lay more stress upon the value of accuracy than it is 
actually worth. In an historical survey, facts are not the 
only thing of importance we have to consider. There are 
such things as temperament and temper, atmosphere and 
ambient influences to bring to light and dwell upon, as 
well as names and facts and dates. For this reason the 
successful historian needs to be something of an artist—he 
requires some suppleness, which Mr. Hassall totally lacks. 

His more direct appreciations are reserved for France of 
to-day, wherein he zealously follows in the footsteps of Mr. 
Bodley, whom he quotes repeatedly. Like every other 
Englishman, he adopts the tone of fatuous and scarcely- 
veiled impertinent criticism of the Republic, and agrees 
with Mr. Bodley that the country is ripe for a military 
dictator. He seems to think that the large majority of the 
French nation in their hearts dislike Republican govern- 
ment, and yearn for a military government. Now, this is 


not at all true to-day. The two minorities in France now are 
equally rowdy and equally violent—the Socialist and the 
Reactionary minority ; and one is as little representative 
as the other of the strengthened and more liberal Repub- 
licanism,. which is decidedly in its period of pacific evolu- 
tion. 
French Parliamentarism. 


Mr. Hassall should not be too contemptuous o 
It has its defects, its absurdi 
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ties, we admit, which are part of the defects and absurdities 
of the splendid and gallant French race; but it has its 
bright moments, when it discovers a flame of genuine and 
disinterested passion, a magnanimity, a breath of the ideal, 
less known in the stolid, practical and measured life of 
the British Parliament. We have not yet forgotten the 
magnificent rivalry in eloquent, disinterested passion of 
the Reactionary orator, M. de Mun, and the Socialist orator, 
M. Viviani, when each defended, with the same glow and 
lofty arguments, diametrically opposed causes. If British 
character is better suited than the French to the wise 
restraints of a dignified Parliamentary existence, this is 
but a single feature, and certainly not enough to justify 
the tone of superiority English writers take in 
discussing French politics. Nor should extravagant 
administration be laid to the exclusive charge of the 
Republic, since it was no less the curse of French rule under 
nearly all the Kings of France. And why not, instead of 
admiring so insistently the famous Code Napoleon, admit 
at once that the excessive costliness of modern French 
administration comes directly from it? It is a monstrous 
undertaking to change the laws of a country, but it would 
be an excellent thing for French finances and for French 
freedom if the Code Napoleon could be abolished. Here 
reform is sadly needed, as well as in the Press. Mr. 
Hassall makes a wise suggestion for the amelioration cf 
these notorious evils in the spread of local interests ard 
local institutions. This, it is to be hoped, will be brougl t 
about by the pronounced growth of the altruistic move- 
ment set on foot on all sides by the advanced liberal 
minority. For it is incredible to-day how passionately the 
intellectual and cultivated party has thrown itself into the 
conflict on behalf of modern thought and modern progress. 
Men of science have left their laboratories, men of letters 
their studies, to carry the liberal messages of progress and 
humanity to every corner of France. Thanks to ihis 
movement it is to be hoped France will be spared the 
dictator. 


An Antidotal Book. 
The Desert. By John C. Van Dyke. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 


He who sighs for the return to nature may stay his stomach 
with this book in which the spaces, skies, and creeping 
and soaring life of the great Colorado Desert are described. 


with no little charm. Mr. Van Dyke is a man of the 
world who knows cities and crowds and pictures. We have 
here, therefore, no virgin rush of young impressions, dis- 
turbing the minds of editors and reputation experts, but, 
an adult mingling of vision and criticism in a style that 
engages without startling the attention. Mr. Yan Dyke's 
acquaintance with the Old World gives piquancy and in- 
terest to his laudations of the vast plains and sierras over 
which he has wandered. The following passage will show 
what we mean: 
We have often heard of “ Sunny Italy” or the “clear 
light” of Egypt, but believe me there is no sunlight 
there compared with thet which falls upon the upper 
peaks of the Sierra Madre or the uninhabitable wastes 
of the Colorado Desert. Pure sunlight requires for its 
existence pure air, and the Old World has little of it 
left. When you are in Rome again and stand upon the 
hill where all good romanticists go at sunset, look out 
and notice how dense is the atmosphere between you 
and St. Peter's dome. That same thick air is all over 
Europe, all round the Mediterranean, even over in 
Mesopotamia and by the banks of the Ganges. It has 
been breathed and burned and battle-smoked for ten 
thousand years. Ride up and over the high table-lands 
of Montana—one can still ride there for days without 
seeing a trace of humanity—and how clear and scentless, 
how absolutely intangible that sky-bloom sun-shot atmos- 
phere! You breathe it without feeling it, you see through 
it a hundred miles, and the picture is not blurred by it. 
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It is a fresh thought, this, of the sophistication of air and 
sunshine over all Europe. To know these as they come from 
Nature we must go west and pick our ground. However 
this be, it is good to read in London of the lilac-biue air 
of the Colorado Desert, of its strange local colours and 
their variations under the alchemy of wind and sunset, 
and of the sure, slow education of the mind under the 
enormous dominance of a few eye-filling facts. Not for 
streets only but for all park-like prettinesses and all dis- 
guises of the tooth and claw this book is an antidote. 


There is not a thing about it that is “ pretty,” and not 
a spot upon it that is “ picturesque” in any Berkshire- 
Valley sense. The shadows of foliage, the drift of clouds, 
the fall of rain upon leaves, the sound of running waters— 
all the gentler qualities of nature that minor poets love 
to juggle with—are missing on the desert. It is stern, 
harsh, and at first repellent. But what tongue shall tell — 
the majesty of it, the eternal strength of it, the poetry of 
its widespread chaos, the sublimity of its lonely desdla- 
tion! And who shall paint the splendour of its light ; 
and from the rising up of the sun to the going down of 
the moon over the iron mountains, the glory of its 
wondrous colouring! It is a gaunt land of splintered 
peaks, torn valleys, and hot skies. And at every step 
there is the suggestion of the fierce, the defiant, the 
defensive. Everything within its borders seems fighting 
to maintain itself against destroying forces. There is a 
war of elements and a struggle for existence gong on 
here that for ferocity is unparalleled elsewhere in nature. 


Admirable, too, are many of Mr. Van Dyke’s detailed piv- 
tures, as, for instance, of the desert antelope. “ His legs 
seem to open and shut like the blades of a pocket-knife, 
so leisurely, so apparently effortless. But how they do 
take him over the ground!” The prairie wolf or coyote 
has “all the insolence of a hoodlum and all the shrewdness 
of a thief.” The rock-squirrel, the wild-cat, the jack- 
rabbit, the panther, the rattle-snake, the trap-door spider, 
and a hundred other creatures wage their eternal lone- 
some struggle with the forces of nature and with each 
other. Out there on the boundless desert all their pro- 
blems are stealthily and bloodily solved. Mr. Van Dyke 
compares them to a pack of cut-throats. “The warfare is 
continuous from birth to death. Everything must. fight, 
fly, feint, or use poison; and every slayer eventually be- 
comes a victim.” Over all, unassailed save by hunger, 
floats for days together the brown-black vulture or turkey- 
buzzard. “With no food perhaps for a fortnight, and 
never any water, that spare rack of muscles sails the air 
with as little effort as floating thistle-down.” We leave 


that picture in the reader’s mind. 


Another Quiet Man. 


The Meditations and Vows of Joseph Hall. 
Charles Sayle. (Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
To the trio of “quiet men” of whom we lately wrote 
Joseph Hall, Cambridge student, Rector of Halstead, 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich, must be 
added. The name, too, of Mr. Charles Sayle must bo 
added to the list of careful and competent explorers into 
Elizabethan literature (for Elizabeth’s great name casts 
its light over the best part of a century). He gives in 
the limited space of a small volume ample bibliographical, 
philological, and general notes, and—this is a touch of 
editorial insight—he restores the Bishop’s spelling, which 
in nineteenth century editions was modernised. The cup 
gives half the flavour to the drink. One could not relish 
beer in a tea-cup or chartreuse from a saucer. And while 
the printing of “ publike ” for “ public” does not diminish 
the ease of reading, it adds a quaintness to the savour of 
these aphorisms. In one matter Mr. Sayle does not.go 
far enough. He assumes too much knowledge - and 
activity on the part of the average reader. “ The nearest 
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library will supply an adequate sketch of the Bishop's 
life” he writes in his introduction. Just so. It is also 
true that the Bishop has left the fullest biography of 
himself. But it was the business of the editor to bring 
that book from the nearest library and to boil down the 
biography into a couple of pages. Again “ of Halstead in 
Suffolk ”-—Hall’s rectory—“ it is unnecessary to speak.” 
Why! Because there is a good account of it in a book 
published in 1784, with a second edition in 1813. The 
purchaser of this little volume is not going to make a 
pilgrimage to the British Museum to look up the 
“Reverend Sir John Cullum, Bart.’s” volume of local 
history. He wants it here, now, at a glance. And the 
merest sketch of Bishop Hall’s life would have added 
much to the interest of the general reader—who really 
knows little or nothing of the man. Hall loved retire 
ment; he was one of the quiet men. Here is a cha- 
racteristic passage from his epistle to Sir Edmund 
Bacon : 

Your philosophicall Cell is a safe shelter from tumults, 
from vices, from discontentments. Whether 
the Spaniard: gain or save by his peace, and how hee 
keepes it; and whether it were safer for the States to 
lay downe armes, and be at once still and free ; whether 
the Emperor's truce with the Turke were honorable and 
seasonable ; and whether Venice haue wonne or lost by 
her late iarres; are thoughts that dare not looke in at 
those doores. 

Now, does it not add to one’s interest in this lover of the 
quiet life, this introspective man of meditations, to know 
that he felt God “pulling at his sleeve” and drawing 
him to dangerous Bishoprics in an age when few but the 
Vicar of Bray saved their livings and many theologians 
thought themselves lucky to escape with their lives? For 
this half-unwilling prelate, who turned longing eyes on 
the “ philosophicail Cell,” found himself as Bishop of Nor- 
wich in conflict with the Long Parliament, and had 
knowledge of prison and dire poverty before he died in 
1656—just half a century after these Meditations were 
published. But enough of the editor’s few shortcomings, 
which flare the more furiously against the background of 
care and capability. The notes are entirely commend- 
able, with their suggestions of Hall’s sources of inspira- 
tion in Greece, Rome, and Palestine ; and the note which 
sets Wesley's rendering of the Meditation on Meditation 
against the original is a beautiful instance of a Bowdler’s 
power for mischief as well as a justification for the re- 
taining of the original spelling and style. 

From a volume of scattered aphorisms it is difficult to 
quote with fairness and moderation. But perhaps these 
may give a glimpse into the soul of the Bishop: 

I will account no sinne little; since their is not the 
least, but workes out the death of the soule. It is all 
one, whether I bee drowned in the ebber shore, or in 
the midst of the deepe sea. 

That is a fine inversion of the proverb which advises that 
one may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. And 
again we have a more worldly touch : 

Let my estate be neuer so meane, I will ever keepe 
my selfe rather beneath, then either leuell, or aboue it. 
A man may rise, when hee will, with honour, but cannot 
fall, without shame. 

Here one gets the two ends ef the man’s mind, and can 
believe that the student whe wrote « book of satires 
before he left Cambridge was the same man who would 
infinitely prefer a “ philosophicall Cell” at Norwich or 
anywhere else to one of His Majesty’s prisons. Do 
preachers of sermons draw on Bishop Hall? If not, they 
have an unexplored gold-mine under their feet. We re- 
commend preachers in search of ideas and illustrations 
of ideas—there must be a hundred thousand or so—to 
read these meditations. There is the germ of a sermon 
in each one. 
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A Clubman’s Golden ‘Treasury. 
By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 


The Victorian Anthology. 
(Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue futility of criticising anthologies has so often been re- 
marked upon in the Acapemy that we content ourselves with 
saying of Sir M. E. Grant Duff's selection of poems: in 
this portly volume that it might be more exciting. His 
taste is so sober and well-bred. It is, however, his own 
taste, and, therefore, there is little more to be said. None 
the less we should be better pleased if the book had 
been entitled “ A Victorian Anthology.” One of the 
most pressing duties of the new British Academy, when it 
is a going concern, will be the exercise of some jurisdiction 
over the use of the definite article. If this is “ The 
Victorian Anthology,” then let us for pleasure remain 
with poets of an earlier epoch, or palter with prose until the 
Edwardian choir is in full song. Not that it is bad poetry 
here ; but the book is so big. Also Sir M. E. Grant Duff's 
taste is so sober and well-bred. 

When it comes to omissions, is not Mr. Lang a Vic- 
torian poet, and Mr. Hardy, who expresses the later Victorian 
spirit more directly than any man, and Mr. Francis 
Thompson ? Some have thought Mr. Bridges a poet, and 
some Mr. A. E. Housman. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, how- 


-ever, prefers certain rhyming gentlemen who write with 


ease. But, as we have said, we doubt if this is subject for 
criticism ; after all, it is Sir M. E. Grant Duff's anthology, 
not ours. 

When, however, Sir M. E. Grant Duff comes to 
criticisms we are at liberty to differ, if by any chance 
we should happen to wish ‘to ; his eriticisms anyway are 
a joy. Itisa kind of thing he does to perfection. Of 
L. E. L. we are told that her “ merits were very eagerly 
canvassed both in her lifetime and after her tragical death.” 
Lord Lytton was a man “ born about the same time as the 
ill-fated L. E. L.” Sir Edmund Head (the Victorian 
poet) was “a familiar figure in the most intelligent society 
of London.” ‘It would be idle to say anything about 
Mrs. Browning, Lord Tennyson or his friend FitzGerald.” 
Of Fanny Kemble (the Victorian poet)—‘ towards the 
middle of the forties her poems were a good deal read in 
England.” Of Henry Oxenham (the Victorian poet)— 
“it was generally thought that he would go over to Rome 
as soon as he had taken his degree.” “Of Browning and of 
Thackeray I need not speak. Their names are household 
words, but few of my readers are likely to remember 
Thomas Davis.” Of F. W. Faber—*“ his life has been but 
poorly written, with a view rather to edification than 
information.” Miss Smedley (the Victorian poet) “ lived 
most of her life at Tenby,” and Frederick Locker-Lampson 
had a bookish taste, in which he has been emulated by his 
son, whose appendix to his father’s catalogue of the 
Rowfant Library is a truly remarkable performance for so 
young a man.” Christina Rossetti “certainly deserves a 
high place.” - J. A. Symonds “was one of the most 
interesting men of letters who has lived in our days.” 
Cosmo Monkhouse’s “ Night Express”’ is “ quite up to the 
best level of contemporary poetry.” “Still, some of it 
[Stevenson's poetry] is very good.” 

So much for the dead, among whom poor Buchanan finds 
no place. Now for the living. “ The extraordinary merit 
of the pieces by the Lushingtons.” Sir Edwin Arnold 
* has influenced his generation in many ways, but most as 
poet.” Mr. Pember (Victorian poet) “is best known to the 
world as one of the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar.”’ 
“In some ways he [Mr. Dobson] resembles Praed, but it 
may well be doubted whether, even if Praed had lived much 
longer, he would have done anything as a poet better than 
what he did, and he remains a very long way behind his 
pupil.” Garnett “is a t of no mean order.” 
“Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory;" “M 
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Johnstone, a master in the Edinburgh Academy; ” “ Mr. 
Waddington, who, like Mr. Gosse and Mr. Dobsop, has 
spent many years in the Board of Trade .. ._ has 
given, perhaps, most attention to ‘the sonnet.” Mr. 
Lecky’s poem, “ which he has kindly allowed me to print, 
seems also, in its own way, altogether excellent.” Mr. 
George Meredith, “the favourite novelist of a section 
of our contemporaries, has also a considerable 
following of admirers who delight in his poetry.” ‘The 
name of Sir Frederick Pollock is familiar to many.” 
“Mr. Herman Merivale is the son of a father . . . . 
who was the Permanent, while I was the Political, Under- 
Secretary of State for India during five years, so that 
I had ample opportunities of knowing his real worth and 
‘importance. I have been permitted to quote two poems 
by his son.” “The poem which I cite from Mr. Yeats is 
certainly not commonplace.” “Mr. Le Gallienne turns as 
naturally to themes of love as Mr. Newbolt to themes of 
war.” ‘Mr. Phillips has made his mark both as a poet 
and as a dramatist.” 

Here we leave.a book which we cannot call a good one, 
but in which we have found entertainment. Altogether, 
though, we prefer Sir M. E. Grant Duff when he tells 
stories in his diary. He wants humility as a poetical 
showman, 


Ee. . Wales 
Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. (Unwin. 5s.) 


In his first’ chapter Mr. Edwards reminds us that his 
country is known to its own people as Cymru, the land of 
brothers, and to the world as Wales, the land of strangers. 
If his book has an apparent lack of continuity, it is be- 
cause the strange element bred in Welsh history from 
foreign incursion and inward disunion is so large. There 
is, however, in the whole story a profound and lovely con- 
tinuity, because the brotherly element is there so inde- 
structible. Wales itself, as if conscious of the nobler signi- 
ficance of the antagonism between its names, has adopted 


both. The early aspect of Wales is that of a land of 
strangers. In laws and in language the diversity of the 


tribes and princedoms must remind us of Greece. The 
racial difference was unusually vivid. For the Iberian 
survived in a position subject to the victorious Celt; he 
was a serf, and treated as a stranger, in his own land; but, 
in opposition to sheer force, he was as a brother to his 
lord, and to-day the Iberians are among the most con- 
spicuous “ Celts” in Wales. Mr. Edwards's book is a subtle 
history of the patriotism that arose from these unpromis- 
ing roots. It falls into two periods. We have, firstly, the 
period of the princes, during which the whole of Wales 
was never once united, in spite of the centripetal force 
which lay in the ideals of many distinguished princes, and 
in the ceaseless English attacks. Secondly, we have the 
period of the peasants, when, after the loss of many of its 
laws and all its superficial independence, the country 
developed the unique sense of nationality which is mirrored 
in its glorious literature, even to-day substantially un- 
translated, and perhaps untranslatable. The larger and 
more splendid part of Mr. Edwards’s history is devoted to 
the first period. The see-saw of power among the princes 
appears at. first as futile as party government at. its worst. 
Allies,. blood relations, and friends by the gentlest. bonds, 
are perpetually in fatal conflict. The lofty-minded princes, 
like Llywelyn the Great, were hampered as much by the 
lesser chiefs as by their open foes. The fidelity of the 
Welsh to those chiefs was as complete as that which the 
prince of brilliant aims and consummate’ powers could 
command. The disruptive force was the tribal system. 
which subdivided national feeling; and at one time it 
seemed possible that the land would attain unity and 
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independence under a prince of foreign methods and hostile 
blood—Robert of Belesme. As yet, devotion to one fair 
valley or watered plain by no means implied a love of the 
land to which it belonged. But the story of the thoughtful 
and courageous schemes of unity which are associated with 
wer Gwynedd, the Llywelyns, and Glendower is a fascinat- 
ing one. Mr. Edwards’s fine poetic management. of in- 
numerable facts scattered among difficult authorities, now. 
for the first time combined, makes it as. notable as the 
work of Green in English history. He has, too, in very 
many places, corrected the one-sided statement of events 
and characters which defrauds them of their Welsh signi- 
ficance. One contrast with England is forced upon the 
reader in this period. There was no thoughtful subject 
or official class in Wales. Movements were originated by 
princes invariably ; we could wish that. Mr. Edwards had 
lent the reader the assistance of a genealogy of princes 
here and there. Gradually the voice of a nation rises out 
of the sound of wasteful battles. It begins with an appeal 
to Llywelyn II. ; the nation would prefer death to the bonds 
of Edward Plantagenet. On the fall of Llywelyn and the 
installation of an English Prince of Wales the old tribal 
patriotism began to die.” The social system became terri- 
torial. Patriotism became territorial, too, and the anthem, 
“ Land of Our Fathers” became possible. The music of 
the triad-writers is harsher than the odes of the bards 
whose patrons were princes, but it was far more popular. 
Abroad, the longbow made the Welsh more famous in the 
English service than they had been under their own chiefs. 
Once again they rose under a prince, and that prince be- 
came King of England as Henry VII. After the Tudor 
settlement. of Wales the story is simpler. The mountains 
which had been opposed to the circulation of armies, and 
had so prevented an aggressive independence, gave a com- 
munity of sentiment which was now favourable to the 
circulation of ideas. An earnest, popular literature 
flourished, and the result was a Nonconformist growth, 
which was intellectual and educational, as well as spiritual. 
Anxiously engaged in the business of religion, poetry, and 
manufacture, the Welsh of to-day are bound to the pas: 
by the traditions of an age with which they have outwardly 
nothing in common. In few countries are the stones and 
running brooks so eloquent of the past. In no country is 
the knowledge and love of them so strong. It is notice- 
able in younger poets, like Gwili, and in older poets, like 
Watcyn Wyn, and in Mr. Edwards himself, who represents 
what is most sanguine in the present, and most sacred in, 
the past. In Wales there is a keen personal note, as if 
the historian were writing of things in which he had shared. 
His work is not technically geographical, and yet every 
page shows the influence of geography. It is at once 
sternly accurate and poetically true. “The motto of 
Wales,” writes Mr. Edwards in conclusion, “ is to be that 
of its Prince, ‘Ich dien’; but though ‘the best. of subjects 
and the ideal colonist.’ the Welshman cannot but. look back 
on that early age to which the historian has naturally 
given so much of his space, and ask, ‘If Arthur will come 
again?’ For his future is full of his past, and that was 
full of ideals.” 


Other New Books. 


A Little Beast Book. By Israfel. (The Unicorn Press. 


Tus is practically a small collection of “ turnovers,” a 
little concentrated, on animals, domestic and wild. All 
turnover writers try their hand sooner or later upon the cat, 
Israfel has gone on to further studies of the fauna of these 
islands, and of India too. He has a pretty wit and a neat 
manner, but he compels no higher praise except for his 
brevity. This is characteristic : 
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Like the Mother of the Gracchi, Ireland yet may smile. 
For has-she not produced (pearls before swine!) Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and the pig ? 


Israfel, whose style is in a large measure to be deduced 
from his pseudonym—Oriental, precious, showy, extrava- 
gant, self-satisfied—has many passages like that. He is, 
however, a good observer (though his wishes too often 
father thoughts) and an agreeable and amusing companion 
for half an hour. This is crisply put: 


The boy may be the father of the man, though this I 
doubt, but assuredly the kitten is not the mother of the 
cat. Contrast the brilliant devilry of the kitten with the 
velvet calm of the cat. 


He misses a point when he says of fox-terriers : 
To me the fox-terrier seems to sum up in himself every- 


thing realistic, energetic, and midday of feeling. For the 
fox-terrier it is always two o'clock in the afternoon. 


Tsrafel has chosen his hour badly. At two o'clock many 
people sleep. He means an earlier, alerter hour. 


Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. By John Ward, 
I'.S.A. Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Author's 
Collection, by G. F. Hill, M.A. (Murray.) 


Tuts is an admirable work of its kind, if a little compo- 
site in form. It deals with those Greek coins which are 
to the art of coinage what Greek sculpture is to the 
sculptor’s art—a model unequalled and stimulating rivalry, 
though the modern world is content to neglect the treasur- 
able example in its own practice. By “ Greek,” of course, is 
meant, not only the coins of Greece proper, but those also 
of Magna Grecia. For it is a curious fact that in this art 
the great colonial cities of Greece struck out a finer tradi- 
tion than that set them by the mother-country, and their 
example reverberated with improving effect to Greece 
itself. The most beautiful of ancient coins are still those 
of these daughter-cities—the cities of Sicily, the Italian 
coast, and the Greek Asiatic colonies. The first part of 
Mr. Ward's book is a catalogue of his own excellent col- 
lection, profusely illustrated by careful reproductions of the 
best examples. The second part is a survey of the cities 
which produced the ancient coinage, and is cast in the 
form of an imaginary tour, briefly describing their modern 
aspect, and illustrating their ancient history from the 
coins. Reproductions of ancient sculpture are likewise 
freely employed for the same purpose. The bust of Cleo- 
patra (as an instance) illustrates the rule of herself and 
Antony over the remnant of the Seleucid empire. It is 
here the “ compositeness,” spoken of already, makes itself 
felt. For Mr. Ward's zeal leads him even so. far afield as 
an excursus on Alexander's Indian invasion and its route. 
But if his method be too gossipy for strict scientific treat- 
ment, it enlivens the theme for the general reader; who 
might otherwise weary over an arid catalogue of coins and 
coinages. And his knowledge of and enthusiasm for his 
subject make the book both instructive and interesting. 


Crowns and Coronations: A History of Regalia. By 


William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus 3s. 64d.) 


Tus new edition cf Mr. William Jones's. book on the 
history of regalia and coronations is, of course, motived by 
a prudent wish to catch the wind of popular interest in all 
such matters likely to be fanned by the approaching Coro- 
nation of King Edward VII. Though studiously designed 
for general readers, it is at the same time compiled by a 
writer with scholarly knowledge of his subject, and with 
the distinct intention of filling a gap in the literature on 
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its subject. For, as Mr. Jones says, he has failed to dis- 
cover any other book—costly or popular—which deals 
with the history of regalia and coronations at large; 
though works on “ particular royal inaugurations” are 
numerous, and mostly expensive. Beginning with a 
chapter on ancient crowns in general, the major portion of 
the book deals with the regalia of England and Scotland, 
the coronations of English sovereigns, and the ceremonies 
and pageantry therewith associated. It is a prominence 
not inherently warranted ; for our own regalia are known 
to be but, poor, alike in value and artistic beauty. Besides 
“Omens and Incidents at Coronations,” Mr. Jones gives 
one chapter to “ Crowns and Coronations in Various Ages 
and Countries,” concluding with a long chapter of odds 
and ends concerning his subject, under the title of 
* Fragmenta Regalia.” The book is quite ‘as comprehen- 
sive as the general reader could wish, containing descrip- 
tions even of ancient Egyptian coronation ceremonies, 
with translations of inscriptions relating to the coronation 
of Assyrian kings. Altogether, it is an excellent compen- 
dium of knowledge on the matter now so much in the 
public mind—ineluding even a chapter on the Court of 
Claims, that body which decides whether my Lord So- 
and-so is to hold the King’s pocket-handkerchief—or points 
of equally august triviality to the merely plebeian mind. 


Roman Africa. By Alexander Graham. (Longmans. 16s. 
net.) , 


We moderns have dubbed Africa the Dark Continent, and 
the name sticks, although we flatter ourselves that we are 
doing something on the coasts of the south, east, and west 
to introduce a little light on the land. The north is given 
over to a French veneer of cafés, boulevards, and variety 
theatres, and yet for many years the southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean were under Roman rule far more civi- 
lised than was Europe until the Middle Ages had passed 
away and the era of modern history begun. The story of 
Roman Africa begins at the close of the second Punic War, 
B.c..201, and the gradual development of North Africa as a 
Roman colony was spread over more than 500 years. It 
culminated in an era of peace and prosperity with a popu- 
lation which enjoyed the highest civilisation of the time. 
Till the death of Honorius this happy time continued, and 
was only broken by the invasion of Africa by the Vandals 
under Genseric. Then followed 300 years of war and 
decadence. The Arabs came when the Vandals were 
driven out, and the curtain fell on the prosperity and civi- 
lisation of the ancient world when Islamism was firmly 
established in 750 a.» But Northern Africa has had its 
day. It can look back to a time when it was, perhaps, the 
most civilised portion of the Roman world, aud when it 
possessed an amount of wealth and intelligence which many 
nations would find it hard to match even nowadays. The 
Romans have left their mark all over the land, and Mr. 
Graham’s book contains all the more valuable inscriptions 
which have been found in the old provinces. A continent 
which can point to such a history, even in one only of its 
quarters, cannot justly be called “dark,” and Mr. Graham 
has manfully done his best to remove that undeserved 
reproach. 





. Messrs. Hutchinson’s volume, Zhe Queen's Wish, by Mr. 
Joseph Watson, is a very handsome and efficient record of 
the recent Imperial tour. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 


Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries, compiled by 
Mr. Alfred Colgreave, the energetic librarian of the West 
Ham Borough Library, is best described as a pictorial 


omnium gatherum of Free Library facts. 
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Fiction. 
Gwendoline. By Thomas Cobb. 


Opposire the title-page of this book we find a list of ten 
books “ by the same author,” and there are others. We 
cannot say exactly when the first appeared, but it was 
surely not’ more than five years ago. And we would ask 
Mr. Cobb to wait and think a moment—or, say, a year— 
if he wishes to carry his reputation above the respectable 
height at which it now stands. This story is amusing 
enough, and in all the surface technicalities it is well writ- 
ten. Gwendoline, aged seventeen, whose father is an in- 
valid, is placed in charge of Verena, a cousin. Verena dis- 
covers that Gwendoline is about to become a mother. For 
she had ridden off on a bicycle and married Frank Mar- 
chant, who died at sea before the moment of this dreadful 
discovery, so the living cricketer may breathe freely. In 
order to spare the invalid father, Gwendoline is taken by 
Verena to a country inn, where her baby is born; and 
Verena, who accidentally assumes the name of Lady Gwen- 
doline, meets Howard, who falls in love with her. That 
baby, of course, leads to the most curious complications 
between Lord Arreton, its grandfather, Howard, who thinks 
he loves Gwendoline, Roger, who really loves Gwendciine, 
and half-a-dozen others. You may imagine some of them, 
and Mr. Cobb has supplied the rest. But the thoughtful 
reader—and a few such remain—vwill reflect that the whole 
plot rests on an insecure basis. If Gwendoline, with the 
usually sensible Verena to advise her, had only mentioned 
the bicycle ride and the special licence to her father the 
story would have stopped at the first chapter. And this 


(Richards. 6s.) 


defect in plot is only the outward sign of Mr. Cobb’s inward 


defect. Of his merits we have more than once spoken. 
He never penetrates below the action. We see the charac- 
ters moving, calling on each other, doing this and that, and 
all of it is amusing enough. But we are mere spectators— 
sometimes unbelieving. We never get down to the springs 
of action. The characters remain characters, and do not 
become friends. Mr. Cobb is up to a certain point so deft 
in humorous drawing that we should like him to spend a 
quiet season in painting a portrait. 


(Longmans. 6s.) 


Charlotte. By L. B. Walford. 


To make a study of vulgarity is, of course, the privilege 
of any novelist who chooses to avail himself of it. Whether 
it is worth tke making, or whether, when made, the 
artistic skill expended upon it is sufficient justification of 
the result, it is scarcely our business to discuss. But we 
are quite sure that, when the artistic skill is lacking, 
nothing can justify the presentment of a vulgar woman. 
Charlotte, from beginning to end, is an unpleasant book. 
It deals with unpleasant: people, it is told in an unpleasant 
way, it breathes an unpleasant atmosphere. The follow- 
ing is taken from a description of Charlotte herself : 

. she does not fail in the eyes; they are large, 
grey, and liquid, forever catching things. Accordingly 
this is a fruitful source of lamentation, and young Tar- 
porley asserts that he is the only man of his set who has 
not at some time or other been ordered to take something 
out of Miss Sunning’s eyes. Tarpy says it is unfair. 
He gave himself away too early in the day, and was 
never worth wasting time upon. 


This irritating use of the present tense is maintained 
throughout the first chapter, and in it the author sinks 
even to lower depths of banality by addressing the reader 
playfully in this sort of way : 

You did not know there was 3 Mrs. Sunn'ng? Oh, 


tut there is, and she would be very indignant if she heard 
such a remark, I assure you, etc., ete. 
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Tke conversations between this singularly unattractive 
couple of ladies take up a considerable portion of the 
book. Here is a specimen of the way in which Charlotte 
addresses her mother: 
“No nice little runs to Ascot and Goodwood for you, 
if I said, ‘Leave mother out.’ I always insert you when 
I can; and I tell you quite as much as it is good for a 
parent to know. In return, you are a very tolerably well- 
trained parent,” etc. 


Our pity would be wasted upon Mrs. Sunning, however, 
for she is as ill-bred and as scheming as her daughter. 
Tkis is how she speaks of the only approach to disin- 
terested feeling for another that Charlotte has ever shown : 
- +. + . and it would kill me if I had to announce 

this as the end of Charlotte. She must repay me for 

all I have spent upon her. The house alone—and if I 
should have to tell Henrietta and all of them that the 
man came out of a suburban villa! Charlotte shall not 

dig out this earthworm ; she cannot be allowed to do it. 


It is true that there are some people in the book who are 
not, presumably, meant to be vulgar, but we are not 
particularly prepossessed in their favour by the deserip- 
tions of them tkat we are given. Drax Rotherham, the 
“Colonial,” with his profile “cut as clear as a cameo,” 
and his dark brown ekin “ as smooth as satin,” is the usual 
guileless young man whose simplicity strikes us merely 
us stupidity. Charlotte certainly does her best to smarten 
him up by advising him to wear his kat on one side ; but 
although the author further informs us that “it was the 
days when hats were so worn,” we find it difficult to 
believe that “the effect was curiously becoming.” All the 
other people are either vulgar or stupid, and the majority, 
as far as we can tell, are the latter. | . 


By T. C. Mowbray. 


The Making of a Country Home. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


Too often it happens that one book is written because 
another was successful ; and we fancy we can see the prin- 
ciple at work here. We may be wrong, but we find it very 
easy to believe that if Mr. Mowbray’s pleasant work, 
A Journey to Nature, had not been well received, the 
present volume might never have reached us. However, 
here it is. The Making of a Country Home is essentially 
American. Everything is American in it—conditions and 
language alike ; but the impulse to cut the city and live 
one’s own master in the country beingcommon to all civilisa- 
tion, it may as well be read in England too, although 
to our thinking it would have been more to the purpote 
had the publishers paid Mr. Mowbray something for bis 
idea, and employed an English writer to adapt it to home 
consumption. For, after all, there is nothing very profit- 
able in reading in England of how a New York clerk broke 
away from ‘canned life,” as he very happily calls it, 
and took his fate into his own hands by buying five acres 
and a house in the heart of the State. Were the author 
gifted with any peculiar humour or style the narrrative 
might be desirable; but he is not. The book is very 
ordinary. For the fun of such a proceeding one must 
still go to Rudder Grange. On the practical side, however, 
Mr. Mowbray’s book is, for Americans, of some considerable 
value. It shows what can be done. It is a document. 


The writing, as we have said, is quite ordinary ; but the 
hero in active revolt achieves an agreeable epigrammatic 
manner. Thus: 

I don’t know whether I inherited it from my Virginia 
mother or my Massachusetts father, but those antagonistic 
old states reached their homes across to each other like 
hands, and I instinctively rebel against canned life. 

Against what ? ? 
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Canned life. Domesticity in tins. Every joy embalmed 
and labelled, and kept on a shelf. Duties in a row, always 
needing the same old opener, and all having the same 
taste. Pickled surprises, condensed amusements, concen- 
trated religion. . Modern conveniences on wires. 
Immortal souls in model surprises. 


These phrases apply, it might be well to explain, to life in 
a flat in New York at six hundred dollars a year. They can 
easily be transferred to parallel conditions in this city. 


By U. L. Silberrad. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A CERTAIN unexpectedness of proceeding, and a pleasant, 
homely atmosphere, very skilfully suggested, cause Prin- 
cess Puck to stand out boldly from other novels of the 
moment; and Princess Puck herself, or Bill, as she is 
called, bewitching and untidy, is worth a wilderness of 
ordinary heroines. The book might be called an exercise, 
in gentle melodrama, with an excess of character study 
beyond the dreams of the ordinary melodramatist, and a 
delicate humour too often beyond his dreams also. The 
detail is skilful, although Miss Silberrad occasionally 
scems to forget that she is writing for adults, and elaborates 
her points as if for a childish audience. She also gets 
a little out of her depth in the description of the cynic’s 
death-bed, which requires great powers to make it con- 
vincing ; but the whole story is in the aggregate so pleasing 
and entertaining that we have little inclination to pick 
holes, Let it go as fresh and recommendable. 


Princess Puck. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Sorpon. By BenJaAMin Swit. 


Sordon was a village whither his friends carried Kings- 
wood—a hopeless paralytic. They ask themselves the 
question, “Are we justified in putting him out of his 
misery?” The paralytic wished to die. He does die; 
and half the story is devoted to the effect on the living of 
his murder. The book is not very long. It would have 
been shorter still had not the author reprinted in his narra- 
tive several pages from the Burial Service. At the close of 
the service “Edith wept,” and Woolnoth was threatened 
with “ intolerable collapse.” (Methuen. — 6s.) 

Rosanne. By Nera Syrert. 

A clever study of two women in a painting, and writing 
environment. One is Resanne, or Nan, the bewitching 
daughter of a dancer; the other is Margaret. The story 
is mainly concerned with affairs of the heart, and in the 
end a catastrophe is narrowly averted. Miss Netta Syrett, 
whose play, it will be remembered, was chosen by the com- 
mittee of the Playgoers’ Club in the recent competition, 1s 
also the author of Vobody's Fault, The Tree of Life, and 
The Garden of Delight. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Tus Story or TERESA. By AnNE Macpong Lu. 


The record of a rustic interlude in the career of a woman 
of vivacious temperament. It opens with a description 
of a Mayfair dressmaker’s establishment. “ But,” says 
the author, “T confess at ,once that T cannot keep it up 
to the vlane of Mayfair; must sink it immediately, and 
far, and permanently— even to the level of a woman who 
had been hanging about the atelier for some time. 

a shabby, draggled woman, of age uncertain in the. grev 
light, but of youthful form.” That was Teresa. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


Tue Cat’s Paw. By B. M. Croker. 


A long Anglo-Indian story, with pictures and excitements 
in plenty, as when, for example, the Rani Sundaram flung 
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with all her force a jewelled dagger. “I did not wait for 
any apology or explanation, but tore aside the purdah and 
fled.” The “I” is the heroine and narrator. She intro- 
duces herself on the voyage out, which fills thirty-one 
pages. There she makes the acquaintance of her chape- 
rone. Readers with plenty of leisure will find this rambling 
story entertaining. (Chatto. 6s.) 


On ComMMANDO. By G. H. Russet. 


A vivid story of the war in South Africa, by the author 
of Under the Sjambok. It begins before the outbreak of 
hostilities. | By the time the end is reached Belmont, 
Grass Pan, and Modder River had been fought, and Major 
Murray and Mary are standing “on the deck of the good 
ship Dunottar Castle,” homeward bound. “ What are you 
thinking of, Mary, darling?” asked Murray, softly. “ Of 
the days of the waggon,” she replied, and she took his arm 
and looked up at him—* the days when we were On Com- 
mando.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Jim THE PENMAN. By Dick Donovan. 


“The life story of one of the most astounding criminals 
that have ever lived.” It begins: “ Leave me, woman ; for 
heaven's sake, leave me; do not taunt me into madness. 

Henceforth you go your way, and I will go mine ; 
but our ways will lie far apart. That decision is final ; Jo 
you understand?” (Newnes. 6s.) 


By Jack Lonpon. 


This is not a theological work, but eleven tales of the 
Klondyke, of which “The God of His Fathers” is the first. 
Others are called “The Man With the Gash,” “ Where the 
Trail Forks,” “The Scorn of Women.” The stories, which 
are brisk and sometimes Kiplingesque, are dedicated to 
“the daughters of the wolf who have bred and suckled a 
race of men.” (Isbister. 6s.) 


Tue Gop or His Faruers. 


By Apert Leg. 


A romance of the early days of the Dutch Republic. 
Many adventures happen to the narrator, Bertram Blom- 
berg, from the moment when his sister, entering the room, 
where he was reading Zwingli’s Commentary on True and 
False Religion, announces that. there is a ban out against 
the Prince. “ ‘God help us,’ I cried, on hearing this, my 
blood boiling with indignation.” The Prince of Orange 
breathes his last on the last page. (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Trurn Dexter. By Sipngy McCatt. 


A novel from America, which, according to report, has 
had a satisfactory sale in that land of large circulations. 
In the opening chapter we read of “the reigning belle of 
the Boston season,” and of a young lawyer “in a quiet 
corner bending over a flower-faced girl.” One of the girls 
is called Truth. “‘ You will have to wear gloves in Boston,’ 
Van remarked to her. ‘Will I?’ she asked, seriously. 
‘TI know I'll hate them. I never had gloves on in my 
life.’ To which Van answered: ‘A Boston lady would 
just as soon think of going out without her boots.’ ” (Pear- 
son. 6s.) 


Kina Stork oF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A New Messin. By Rosert Cromie. 


This novel of new science opens effectively with two care- 
less lovers on a lawn, and the father of the girl receiving 
his private detective in his laboratory. A certain “Caout- 
chouc Substitute” has miscarried financially, and the com- 
pany wreckers are to be trapped in an empty house in Soho. 
A tremendous element called “The Vengeance of the 
Vehm ” is introduced, and mystery of several sorts abounds. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 


ScouNDREL oR Saint? By GertrRUpE WARDEN. 


A story of personation and heirship, gripping enough in 
its way. (Digby, Long. 6s.) ‘cee, 
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A Site in Moorfields. 


In the great vision of Athens in Paradise Regained Milton 
speaks of the low-roofed house of Socrates as existing 
four hundred years after the death of him “ Whom, well- 
inspired, the oracle pronounced Wisest of men.” Did ke 
dictate these lines with the unuttered thought that his 
own low-roofed house in Artillery Walk, Moorfields, might 
perchance be deemed wortky of preservation! It is 
possible that Milton, who wrote for undying fame, pleased 
himself with this prospect. He was proud that his birth- 
place in Bread Street had already been visited by distin- 
guished foreigners. That house had just fallen in the 
‘Great Fire. Here in Artillery Walk he had completed 


Paradise Lost, and was now writing Paradise Regained, 








with Samson Agonistes forming in his mind. Here the’ 


most of the happiness and homage that life had brought 
him had been enjoyed. Would men venerate these humble 
walls, and a future London beat against them in vain? 
It has not been so. The house in which Milton spent 
the last eleven years of his life, and from which the manu- 
script of Paradise Lost went to Mr. Simmons to be printed, 
has tamely disappeared. But its site is known, and last 
week a tablet with the following inscription was placed 
over the door of a business Louse in Bunhill Row: 





SITE OF THE HovusE IN. WHICH 


JOHN MILTON | 

Wrote “ Parapise Lost,” anp Diep 1674. 

ae awe Sa Sees 
Bunhill Row—formerly Artillery Walk—belongs to a 
large group of streets to which the ordinary Londoner 
penetrates only when they are on fire, and although this 
is not infrequently the case the circumstances do not 
favour topographical research. The region lies just north 
of the old City wall, and to this day there is about it we 
know not what air of mixed life—City and primary 
suburban. Here the wealthy offices of shipping and insur- 
ance companies are not found: these come no further 
north than London Wall. Instead we have a region of 
factories, warehouses, and coffee-rooms. The road is 
tedious with van and dray, and the pavement is vexed by 
packing-cases. You gather that in Bunhill Row, Chiswell 
Street, Fore Street, and their offshoots much semi-manu- 
facture is carried on. Many things are cut out, fitted, 
prepared. Where else would you expect to come upon a 
horse-hair seating manufactory! Here improbable things 
like picture mouldings and cattle spice are obtainable in 
bulk ; here the ostrich feather is curled into grace, and 
Ckristmas cards and tropical helmets and account books 
and oleograph views of Windsor Casile are stocked with 
full knowledge. There are shops, too, at intervals for 
ordinary kitchen shopping. As you trend south ‘the 
aspect of things becomes tighter, sterner, and soon you 
are hemmed in by the towering light-goods warehouses 
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of Jewin Street, Australian Avenue, and Aldersgate Street. 
Ail this is Milton’s region. He lived in turns in Alders- 
gate Street, the Barbican, Jewin Street, and Artillery 
In Aldersgate Street, next to the Golden Lion, 
Samuel Simmons’ shelves bore the weight of an unsold 
Paradise Lost. Across the street, in Little Britain, the book- 
sellers were thick on the ground, and there the Earl of 
Dorset picked up the book and took it home to read, 
afterwards sending it to Dryden, who gasped and said: 
“This man cuts us all out, and the ancients too.” 

Milton sat much at home, kept there by his work and 
kis blindness. The house was a small one. Professor 
Masson has found out that it was rated at four hearths 
for the kearth-tax; that is to say, that, Milton’s house 
contained but four rooms in which a fire could be lighted. 
It was one of a row of a dozen or more houses, of which 
the six in which Milton’s occurs are scheduled as follows: 

Mr. Becke, 6 hearths. 

Samuel Kindall, 4 hearths. 

Widow Bowers, 4 hearths. 

John Melton [Milton], 4 hearths. 

Richard Hardinge, 6 hearths. 

Mr. Howard, 5 hearths. 
The “ Walk” was rightly so called, for it was properly 
that, and not a street lined on each side with houses. 
Opposite the little row of houses, and overlooked by their 
bedroom windows, was the wall of the Artillery Garden, 
over which came sometimes the shouts of drill and the 
rhythms of fife and drum. One suspects that a walk 
which gave access to fields was often noisy. It may have 
been the swilled insolence and loose songs of passing 
youths that drew from the poet the biographical interlude 
in the seventh book of Paradise Lost: 


Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. 


In Newcourt’s magnificent map of London, dated 1658, 
showing London before the Fire on a large scale, you can 
distinguisk all the houses in Artillery Walk. Each is 
separately drawn, and there is little difficulty in selecting 
Milton’s in the irregularly built row. It appears that 
it was the ninth house from one end—from the south 
end we fancy. Each house has a garden bekind it, and 
these gardens, even their trees, are exactly marked in 
Newcourt’s map. In his own plot the poet, we know, 
walked and sat in his gray coarse coat enjoying the air. 
Witkin doors he is pictured by a friend as sitting in his 
elbow-chair, dressed neatly in black, “ pale, but not cadav- 
erous, his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk-stones.” 

The neighbourhood with whose sounds and gossip he was 
familiar might be described as a compactly populated 
suburb. Milton’s house was on the fringe of the town ; 
to the north and east spread the fields on which Finsbury 
now stands. Across the fields eastward the long arm of 
Norton Folgate and Shoreditch ran up into the country, 
roofs, windows, and gardens seen brilliantly at sunset across 
half a mile of grass. Between these two arms of the town, 
standing on little hillocks, six windmills bickered merrily 
in the breeze. Milton must often have heard their sails 
creaking when he strolled that way, guided by some 
friendly hand. But he had not long been settled in Artil- 
lery Walk when every breeze became infected with 
plague. He retired to Chalfont to the “pretty box” that 
Elwood had taken for him, and stayed there until the 
general return to the silent and exhausted City. Escaping 
the terrors of the Plague, he did not escape those of the 
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Fire. His house was not burned, for the flames were 
rolled back in their northward race by the City wall ; but 
for three days and nights Milton sat in dread, learning 
hourly from his friends how London was sinking under this 
new vial of wrath. Scarcely had the City begun to rebuild 
itself when the roar of Dutch cannon was heard in the 
river. It was in a London distracted by plague, fire, and 
war that Paradise Lost made its appearance. 

More tranquil years followed, and between 1668 and 
1674 Milton lived quietly, dictating his poems, enjoying the 
meals with which his young wife sought to please him, 
and receiving old friends and new. One of his callers 
in Artillery Walk was Dryden. The Poet Laureate seems 
to have inspired Milton with a feeling akin to good- 
humoured contempt, and certainly the feeling was justi- 
fied by Dryden’s request that he might be allowed to make 
a rhymed drama out of Paradise Lost for presentation at the 
King’s Theatre. Aubrey tells us that “ Mr. Milton received 
him civilly, and told him he would give him leave ‘to tag 
his verses.’” The phrase was a better joke than it looks. 
In those days—the point is Professor Masson’s, as, indeed, 
are most points about Milton—men tied various parts of 
their costume with strings, which were shod at the end 
with brightly burnished or coloured metal. In telling 
Dryden that he might tag his verses, he was exactly hitting 
off Dryden's purpose of pointing them with rhymes ; and 
there is evidence that after the adapter’s departure he 
nourished himself on this pleasantry for days. Those who 
wish to keep their respect for Dryden had best not look 
at that tagged version. 

In no blaze of glory did the poet of the Commonwealth end 
his days in Moorfields. To many, as to Evelyn, he was the 
poet who had written for the Regicides. At the Restora- 
tion he had been obliged to hide himself in a house in 
Bartholomew Close, and the suspicion with which he was 
long regarded showed itself in the grotesque doubts enter- 
tained by the Press licenser, Thomas Tomkyns, as to 
lurking sedition in certain passages of Paradise Lost. 
Peace and security were the most that Milton could look 
for in the twilight of his defeated political hopes. One day 
a little funeral procession moved down Artillery Walk and 
down Grub Street into Cripplegate, and it was quickly 
known that Mr. Milton was to be buried. A Londoner in 
the full sense of the word, he was gathered to his parish 
graveyard like a Lendon merchant, and his bones were laid 
ride by side with those of a student of London. “I ghesse 
Jo Speed and he lie together,” writes Aubrey, trying to fix 
the poet's resting-place. 

The little home was at once broken up like any other. 
Mrs. Milton is heard of at Chester ; Milton's three daughters 
by his first wife passed into the world of London as persons 
of no account. Mary died single. Anne married a builder, 
and died in giving birth to her first child. Deborah, the 
youngest, who had been closest to her father, married a 
poor Spitalfields weaver named Clarke, and lived on until 
1727. In her last years she was discovered by the fashion- 
able literary world, and much was done for this poor old 
daughter of John Milton, who, it is said, could still repeat, 
without understanding a word of them, some of the poet’s 
favourite passages in Homer, Euripides, and Ovid. Addi- 
son, Who had revived her father’s poetry, died before he 
could obtain a pension for his daughter, but Queen Caro- 
line sent her fifty guineas. Her son Caleb went to India, 
and nothing is known of his descendants. There remained 
her daughter Elizabeth. Eighty years after Milton’s death 
« woman who kept a chandler’s shop in Shoreditch died in 
her sixty-sixth year, depressed by age and poverty. This 
was Elizabeth Foster, granddaughter of Milton, and his last 
known descendant. She, too, had been found out by 
kindly people. Dr. Johnson sums up her last days in short 
sentences. “In 1750, April 5, Comus [which was played 


latt. week in Cripplegate] was played for her benefit. She: 
had so little acquaintance. with diversion or gaiety, that 
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she did not know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were only one 
hundred and thirty pounds . . « Of this sum one 
hundred pounds were placed in the stocks, after some 
debate between her and her husband in whose name it 
should be entered; and the rest augmented their little 
stock, with which they removed to Islington. This was 
the greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured 
the author’s descendants; and to this he, who has now 
attempted to relate his life, had the honour of contributing 
a Prologue.” 

Its inmates scattered, its hearth, never a very bright one, 
grown cold, Milton’s four-roomed house and garden passed 
away in the spread and improvement of London. On the 
spot where he drank from the Castalian spring a firm of 
well-sinkers now transacts its business, but theirs is 
another search. At least, it is good to have the site thus 
marked. Here, even here, where the crane swings, and the 
errand boy hastens past with jugs of coffee for a warehouse 
breakfast, Milton revolved on an empyrean scale the ways 
of God to man, nd invented those harmonies which are 
as imperishable as the language or as man’s love of lovely 
things. In small surroundings, neighboured by small 
people, blind, and perhaps remorseful, his mind knew no 
confinement. Drawing strength from the fountains of 
learning and philosophy, and its sense of beauty from the 
undying poets of the ancient world, it still contemplated all 
that is most august in man’s pilgrimage. Like Adam, on’ 
the hill in Paradise : 


His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightest empire, from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinezan Kings. 





Things Seen. 
Anxiety. 

Once a month the minister announced from the chapel 
pulpit that the ladies of the working-society would meet, 
on the following Tuesday, at the house of Mrs. So-and-so. 
And on that day at three o'clock they gathered in the 
drawing-room that had been prepared for their reception, 
sewing diligently till the hour of six on the garments that 
would be distributed to the poor at Christmas-time. But 
that was not all. These ladies, being eager for self- 
improvement, were wont to invite a father, or a husband, 
or a brother, to read to them while they sewed. My pre- 
decessor had chosen The Double Thread, but it was 
suggested to me, when my turn came, that a higher flight 
should be taken in the selection of an author. The 
President mentioned Dante. I protested, but her word was 
law. So behold me, on a dim winter afternoon, seated 
before a comfortable fire, reading from the late Dr. 
Carlyle’s translation of the Inferno to those busy ladies. 
Obviously they could not give me their entire attention. 
There were needles to thread, pieces of calico to measure, 
and whispered consultations as to the shape of small 
garments. But one of the party—a girl, neat and serious, 
without a fringe—who sat opposite to me, sewing silently, 
with head bent over her work, gave herself wholly to 
Dante. Now and again she looked up, almost piteously, 
and I wished for her sake that Dante had been a more 
cheerful writer. I had reached Canto III. : 


. Here sighs, plaints, and deep wailings resounded 
through the starless air: it made me weep at first. 

Strange tongues, horrible outcries, words of. pain, tones 
of anger, voices deep and hoarse, and sounds of hands 
amongst them—— 
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At this point the tea came in, and I put down Dante to 
hand round the cake. The girl who had attracted my 
attention declined refreshment. She had taken the book, 
and was reading. Her face expressed anxiety, the be- 
wilderment of one shot into a strange environment, where 
everything was uncertain, strange, and threatening. She 
was a well-bred girl; her life was beautifully regular and 
orderly; the day’s duties were plain and unquestioned ; 
she had taken the teaching of home and chapel with com- 
plaisant docility. All was as it should be in her life; 
everyhody behaved well, took a walk in the after- 
noon, and avoided crowds. And mamma was always 
near at hand. If she ever thought of the Here- 
after, it was as a quiet and refined place—nicer, of course, 
but still quiet and refined, like home. But Dante, with his 
“horrible outcries, words of pain, tones of anger—” She 
handed me back the book, and said anxiously, “Oh, I do 
hope it will be all right.” 


The Greeting. 


Ir was impossible to avoid taking note of her as she walked 
down Bond Street ; indeed, she was so out of tone with the 
other pedestrians, apparelled with such magnificent 
hideousness, that I slackened my pace, so that, at a respect- 
ful distance, I might gaze. It was like biting on a soft 
tooth to watch her—a sort of penance against an mordinate 
love of quiet colours and undistinguished raiment. This 
good lady had hung upon her body everything that was 
new, and costly, and vivid; and I have no doubt that all, 
from the towering feathers of her hat to the variegated 
petticoat that swished and swayed beneath her sumptuous 
dress, were the designs of the most costly establishments. 
She walked down Bond Street, happiness and contentment 
in every movement of her plump figure, till she came to a 
shop where tickets for theatres and concerts are sold. 
There, in the doorway, he was waiting. This man, possibly 
her husband, was also magnificently apparelled, with every 
accessory that modern custom permits to the male who 
aspires to be conspicuous. She paused, seeking approval. 
He regarded her critically, his eye wandering from her 
hat downwards till it reached her patent, pointed shoes. 
The lace of one was untied, and the ends were discoloured 
with street mud. “Slut!” he said. 





English and French Fiction in 
the roth Century. 


II. 


SometHtne more than the glamour in which, for the imagi- 
native native, all things foreign are bathed, is needed to 
explain the comparative insipidity, narrowness, and mono- 
tony of English fiction in the regard of many Englishmen 
who are acquainted with French fiction. That the student 
of both literature finds, in the French, life 
And all that is most beauteous—imaged . there 
In happier beauty: more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested -with purpureal gleams. 
we cannot doubt. There is a literary Chauvinism abroad 
which, while it never loses the opportunity for a facile sneer 
at “French novels,” will not listen to a word against the 
“Victorian giants.” Dickens and Thackeray are, with the 
old guard of criticism, a creed ; Charlotte Bronté is a cult ; 
and Jane Austen is—next to Shakespeare. “ Reader,” says 
a biographer of Titmarsh, “if ever there reach you a 
whisper in dispraise of Thackeray—” That is the attitude. 
It is as dangerous to pick a-hole in the sacred Victorian 
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canvas as it was once for Huxley to doubt the literal 
accuracy of Genesis. If you criticise, you “ carp” ; you are 
pilloried for the contempt of mankind as one who “ cannot 
read Dickens” or who “ finds Thackeray dull.” Neverthe- 
less, there are to-day English critics not entirely imbecile 
who decline to accept ready-made the verdicts of a previous 
generation, who persist in judging for themselves as though 
the enthusiasm of the past had never been, and who per- 
ceive in the fact that certain novelists appealed with 
universal success to an age grossly and notoriously in- 
artistic no reason why those novelists should be immune 
from the severest critical tests. 

The cardinal sin of English novelists is a sin of omission. 
They have never taken their art with sufficient seriousness. 
Almost the only great novelist who can be said to have been 
adequately equipped for the profession of a great novelist is 
George Eliot. Look at Scott, who “never learned gram- 
mar.” Read the rollicking literary cynicism of the Intro- 
ductory Epistle to The Fortunes of Nigel, that confession 
of artistic faith which amounts to this: “Get the stuff 
down, somehow, anyhow, but get it down.” This spirit of 
sublime amateurishness was rife in these days among 
novelists, who, one thinks, should have learned dignity from 
the poets ; Wordsworth’s prefaces will apply as well to 
prose as to poetical fiction. It is the spirit shown in Jane 
Austen’s half-ashamed methods of composition, and, later, 
in much of Dickens, Dumas, and Thackeray, especially 
Dumas. It is unconsciously illustrated in a phrase towards 
the end of Beyle’s Chartreuse of Parma, “1 have forgotten 
to relate in its proper place, that the duchess,” etc., ete. 
Forgotten to relate! Why in the name cf his Muse could 
he not return and insert? Because fiction was not serious 
enough. This peculiarly English “ muddling through” was 
chiefly confined to Beyle and Dumas. Balzac was as serious 
and rapt as an officiating priest at the altar, and Flaubert, 
the Goncourts, and de Maupassant contrived to outdo even 
the seriousness of Balzac. In England, Stevenson was the 
first novelist who was genuinely interested in the art of 
the novel. He, like de Maupassant, consciously appren- 
ticed himself. No dead English novelist, unless it might 
perhaps be George Eliot, ever completely emancipated him- 
self from the idea that a novel was a mere “story,” to dis- 
tract and divert, and though most had moral aims or per- 
suaded themselves that they had, their leading notion was 
that the art of the novel was the art, to use Scott’s phrase, 
of maintaining the reader’s suspense. In a word, they 
lacked education enough to use aright their undoubted 
creative gifts. Charlotte Bronté’s views of literary art were 
crude and unreliable. Once or twice she achieved fine 
prose, but to the last she knew scarcely anything of form. 
She could never have talked on equal terms with a real 
bookman, she who thought Shakspeare indelicate. She had 
little of the insatiable technical curiosity which is necessary 
to the full development of an artist. The supreme case 
of artistic ignorance and indifference is, of course, Dickens, 
the idol of the populace. If you had uttered the word style 
to Dickens, would he have caught your meaning? The 
labour that he lavished on the construction of his infantile 
plots is a painful instance of genius complacently working 
in the thick darkness of ignorance. The racial tendency 
of English novelists towards reactionary conservatism is 
shown most clearly in Dickens, who, in Pickwick, went back 
seventy years because he knew no better. He was a 
humourist and a humanitarian (and incidentally an appal- 
ling sentimentalist), but he had absolutely no feeling for 
literature, which is a disadvantage to an author. Consider 
the following bit of writing by Ruskin: 

And then you shall hear the fainting tempest die in 
the hollow of the night, and you shall see a green halo 
kindling on the summit of the Eastern hills, brighter— 
brighter yet, till the large white circle of the slow moon 
is lifted up among the barred clouds, step by step, line 
by line; star after star she quenches with her kindling 
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fleecy wreaths in. the heaven, to give light upon the 
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_ pared with Turgenev’s similar Devant la Guillotine for the 


WV full exhibition of Thackeray’s limitations), he wanders from 


earth, which move together, hand in hand, company by %4! his subject in order to assert : “ The new French literature 


company, troop by troop, so measured in their unity of 
motion, that the whole heaven seems to roll with them, 
and the earth to reel under them. And then 
wait yet for one hour, until the East again becomes 
purple, aud the heaving mountains, rolling against -t 
in darkness, like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one 
by one in the glory of its burning: watch the white 
glaciers blaze in their winding paths about the moun- 
tains, like m'ghty serpents with scales of fire: watch the 
columnar peaks of solitary snow, kindling downwards, 
chasm by chasm, each in itself a new morning; their 
long avalanches cast down in keen streams brighter than 
the lightning, sending each his tribute of dr.ven snow, 
like altar-smoke, up to the heaven; the rose-lght of 
their silent domes flushing that heaven about them and 
above them, piercing with purer light through its purple 
lines of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on every 
wreath es it passes by, until the whole heaven, one 
searlet canopy, is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, 
and toss'ng, vault beyond vault, as with the drifted 
wings of many companies of angels: and then, when you 
can look no more for gladness, and when you are bowed 
down with fear and love of the Maker and Doer of this, 
tell me who has best delivered this His messege unto 
men! 


Fine writing? Yes, youthful (the boy was twenty-four), 
but very fine. It is from the first volume of Modern 
Painters, published in 1843, seven years before David 
Copperfield. What would Dickens have thought of it, had 
his artistic curiosity about the newest manifestations of 
prose led him to read it? Would he have perceived the 
quality which distinguishes it from the most flamboyant 
of his own bravura pieces? We think not. It is the total 
absence of that literary refinement which springs from the 
love of words that as much as anything else repels us from 
Dickens. A writer is no better than his style, cannot be. 
And the marks of Dickens’ style are the sure reflection of 
his thought, his feeling, and his imagination. He, an 
artist, had almost no sense of beauty. When he triumphed, 
and we shall not deny that Dickens triumphed in his very 
coarseness sometimes, he did so by a sort of inspired 
grotesquerie and exaggeration of ugliness. One hears that 
Dickens must be of the very greatest, because his characters 
persist in the memory. They do. So would a victim of 
elephantiasis seen squatting in the street. 

But Thackeray? There is more to be said in favour of 
Thackeray, and it is round this figure of perhaps the greatest 
English novelist since Scott that the battle will rage when 
the final assessment of Victorian fiction comes to pass. 
We will assume his qualities, and pass to what we con- 
sider to be the defects which will ultimately tarnish the 
perfection of his renown. Thackeray was an educated 
man, and a cosmopolitan; he lived in Paris; he read 
French literature. He was a literary critic, and he has 
been called a fine critie by worshippers at the shrine. Yet 
with all his cosmopolitanism, he did not disdain the usual 
sneer at “French novels.” “Ihave been reading. . . . 
some French novels noble occupation for grey-headed 
fathers of families.” He writes coldly of Balzac’s Peau 
de Chagrin, * which possesses many of the faults and many 
of the beauties of the school. Plenty of light and shade, 
good colouring and costumes, but no character.” Perhaps 
he meant character in the Dickens sense. And this is his 
view of one of the masterpieces of the century: “I have 
just come from seeing Marion Delorme, the tragedy of 
Victor Hugo, and am so sickened and disgusted with the 
horrid piece that I have hardly heart to write. The last act 
ends with an -execution, and you are kept a long hour 
listening to the agonies of parting lovers and grim specu- 
lations about head-chopping, dead bodies, coffins, and what 
not—I am as sick as if I had taken an emetic.” In 
Going to see a man hanged (an essay which should be com- 


‘y is essentially false and worthless.” This was in 1840, and 


the new French literature comprised Votre Dame, Eugénie 
Grandet, Pere Goriot, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Mauprat, 
and La Chartreuse de Parme. No wonder even Mr. Mar- 
zials remarks that his criticism of French literature was 
“curiously English in tone.” The truth is that Thackeray 
Was an unsound critic; his tastes were narrow, and some- 
times pitiably wrong; he was conservative, antipathetic 
towards development ; and all this is reflected in his work, 
just as the quick, generous, and fine enthusiasm of Gautier 
is reflected in Gautier’s work. 


He was not really joyous in his work. We do not find 
in him the,spirit of Scott : “I have felt as strongly as most 
folks that love of composition which is perhaps the 
strongest of all instincts—driving the author to the pen, 
the painter to the pallet, often without either the chance of 
fame or the prospect of reward.” The correspondence of 
the great Frenchmen is largely occupied with their work, 
and the discussion of the technical questions which are 
continually arising from it. Thackeray seldom talks of his 
work, and almost never technically. “A fellow who is 
writing all day for money gets sick of pens and paper when 
his work is over.” A fellow who is writing all day for 
money may. And again: “I opened my fire yesterday 
with the first chapter of Pendennis, and have had another 
good spell this morning before breakfast, such a good one 
as authorised two mutton chops along with my coffee. 
The walks and roads about are charming. . . .” 
Thackeray's strongest predilection was for social pleasures 
the company of “ good fellows” who could sing a song, 
crack a joke, and tell a story. 


His view of the functions and scope of the novel, and of 
the rights of the artist was antiquated. He denounced 
the falsities of current fiction, and made a stand for realism, 
for truth to nature. But it was only a half-hearted stand ; 
it was a lamentable retrogression from Richardson and 
Fielding, and it was exquisitely blind to the forces at work 
on the Continent. The Vewcomes only preceded Madame 
Bovary by a couple of years: a fact to be renembered by 
those who talk of Thackeray’s realism. At heart, his atti- 
tude towards the novel was the attitude of the clubman 
and the respectable father of ‘a family. He could talk as 
glibly as any British paterfamilias of “decency and 
morality.” In the Preface to Pendennis he says: “ A little 
more frankness than is customary has been attempted in 
this story,” and the fearful paterfamilias in him naively 
adds, “ with no bad desire on the writer’s part, it is hoped, 
and with no ill consequence to any reader.” This, after 
Richardson, Fielding, Beyle! Talking of Boz’s Miss Nancy 
and her tribe, he writes: “They have, no doubt, virtues 
like other human creatures ; nay, their position engenders 
virtues that are not called into exercise among other women. 
But on these an honest painter of human nature has no 
right to dwell ; not being able to paint the whole portrait, 
he has no right.to present one or two favourable points as 
characterising the whole ; and therefore, in fact, had better 
leave the picture alone altogether.” This after Splendeurs 
et Miséres' des Courtisanes! And not only must the 
“honest” novelist keep off the gay parterres of sin, but the 
paths of high virtue are also forbidden to him. He says 
in Pendennis, in one of his exasperating asides: “A veil 
should be thrown over those sacred emotions of love and 
grief. The maternal passion is a sacred mystery to us.” 
The maternal emotion had no business to be a sacred 
mystery to him. It was not a sacred mystery to Balzac 
when he wrote his description of the baby’s bath in The 
Two Young Brides. The creator of Becky Sharp was nearly 
always sentimental about women. It was “ The women ”— 
and then, “God bless ’em!”~- The “ Women-God-bless- 
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‘em” frame of mind does not make for either dignity or 
veracity in fiction. And Thackeray, despite some manful 
endeavours after truth, was a sentimentalist all round. In 
a recently printed letter about the origin of Adsum New- 
come, he says (we quote from memory) that, of course, he 
had to “ angelicise ” the old gentlemen at the club. Why! 
Because he hated to look a fact squarely in the face. 

In the matter of his style, if Thackeray was a great. prose 
writer, then there are no adjectives left to describe the 
prose of Ruskin, De Quincey, Landon, Carlyle, and the best 
parts of Meredith. He always wrote well, though gene- 
rally in a monotonous rhythm, and without distinction. 
He never, with Keats, “ looked on fine phrases like a lover,” 
but sometimes he attained to really fine prose, as in the 
beautiful passage in Esmond, which culminates with the 
touching, “Silent receptacle of death; tranquil depth of 
calm, out of reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as one 
who had been walking below the sea and treading amidst 
the bones of shipwrecks.” Hsmond may be said to be his 
best. Less than any other book it is marred by the continual 
snigger of the professional diner-out. More than any other, 
it has the simple and imposing contours, the quietude in 
ornament, of a classic. It is passably realistic, except in 
the fundamental traits of characterisation. What it suffers 
from is the narrowness of outlook, the lack of historic 
imagination (a lack so painfully evident in The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon) which reduces the vast panorama 
of history tothe level of a mere back-cloth for domestic 
incident. If it could have possessed some of the qualities of 
Balzac’s inferior Sur Catherine de Medici, it might have 
been the first historical novel in the world. 

In a third article I shall conclude my remarks. 

E. A. B. 


P.S.—In the first article of this series were two slight 
errors. The total of English novelists in the Chronological 
Table should have been printed eight instead of seven. 
The statement, “Merimée wrote no fiction but short 
stories,” should read “ Merimée wrote no great fiction,” etc. 
“ Merimée’s historical novel, Za Chronique du Régne de 
Charles IX., is, of course, well known. 


A Needed Noun. 


In the midst of an essay, I find myself writing that So- 
and-so “ was a great poet, but not a great writer of prose.” 
Wishing to balance nicelier the antithesis, I pause, seeking 
some single word equivalent to those three words, “ writer 
of prose.” Of course, I might change “ poet” to “ writer 
of poetry.” But whoever has a sense of the value of any- 
thing—money, words, what not—is accordingly economical. 
Moreover, my space is limited. For the rest, “ writer of 
poetry’ strikes me as absurd. Yet not, indeed, as more 
absurd than “ writer of prose.” Surely, there must be some 
single word I ring for a dictionary : 

«“ Proser ” (s.), a tedious speaker or writer.”I shake my 
head. “ Proserptina “ Prosine (a.), talking or 
writing tediously.” “ ProsLaveRY,’ and many 
other red herrings. * Prosy (a.), like prose, dull 
and tedious.” I raise my eyebrows. Why these 
repeated sneers at prose? Let me look at the defini- 
tion of it. Turning back the page, I find “ Pross (s.), 
unmetrical or unrhymed [? unrimed] composition ; ordi- 
nary language ; (v. a.), to write in prose, to make a tedious 
relation.” This is all very curious. ‘“ Prosaic”’ catches 
my eye; “ pertaining to prose; resembling prose; dull; 
uninteresting.” And then “ Prosatsm’ (s.) prose writing ; 
mere prose.” Poor prose! To have been weighed by 
Mr, Nuttall in the balance and have been found dull, 
tedious, uninteresting, and mere! What is wrong with, 
it? Or rather, what is wrong with Mr. Nuttall’s scales ? 
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Of course, there is bad prose, even as there is bad poetry. 

And in prose, as in poetry, the quantity of good work is 
tiny in comparison with the quantity of bad work. Per- 
haps Mr. Nuttall is (how could the maker of a popular 
dictionary not become) a man of gloomy temper? Per- 
haps he can perceive only the dark side of things? Let 
me find his definition of “ Portic.”” Doubtless, “ pertain- 
ing to poetry; resembling poetry; sugary; insincere.” 
. . » Yes, here we are: “ pertainingto poetry ; possess- 
ing ”’—what's this?—‘the peculiar beauties of poetry ; 
sublime.” Dear me! And hear him on Porrry. 
“The art of giving clear and rhythmic expression to ideal 
forms, which have been conceived in the fantasy with 
more or less of passion of soul and penetrative insight 
into reality.” If that is not sunnily sympathetic, what 
is? Evidently Mr. Nuttall is convinced that of the two 
generic forms in literature one must be enthroned and 
hymned, the other kicked. Why does he draw this weird 
distinction ? Perhaps I am.not quite fair to him. The 
maker of a popular dictionary must take the meanings of 
words as he finds them—as usage has made them. So 
let me absolve poor Mr. ‘Nuttall, and blame merely the 
public’s usage, even as the priest at the door of the Taber- 
nacle may sometimes have relented at sight of the harm- 
less, hapless scapegoat, and have cursed in its stead the 
smug and naughty congregation. 

One of the prices men have to pay for their egoistic 
natures is a tendency to glorify whatever they cannot do, 
and to contemn whatever they can do. Most men cannot 
write in rime and metre. Most men can, and often do, 
write without those frills. And so, whereas they revere 
poetry, for the unfrilled sister-form they have no rever- 
ence at all. Far it is from them to acknowledge that the 
common form is as susceptible of beauty as the rare one 
is. When they are confronted with a piece of prose to 
whose beauty they are not impermeable, they have this 
simple way out of their difficulty: “Oh,” they ery, “this 
is not prose at all! This is poetry! ” Thus, according to 
one of Mr. Nuttall’s subsidiary definitions, poetry is “ any 
composition, whether in verse or prose, which is at once 
nobly fervid and vividly imaginative.” In fact, you see, 
we must always hand over to poetry whatever treasure 
we may find in prose’s possession. For can prose have 
come by any treasure honestly? Impossible! ‘Such, at 
least, is the popular belief. One of its sources I have just 
shewn to you. But here is another. If prose were 
generally contemned for no other reason than that most 
men can write in it, this general contempt, which dates 
from time immemorial, would have arisen only with the 
general literacy produced by the late Mr. Forster's famous 
Act. Human beings have always (except, perhaps, in 
time immemorial) possessed the faculty of speech. 
And they’ have always talked in prose. Thus, 
even before they could read or write prose, they were not 
much impressed by it. Because prose has always been 
talked, poetry has always been exalted as something apart. 
whilst-prose has been bundled in with the common herd of 
things. 

A fatuously drawn distinction! For, though it is harder 
to write bad poetry than to write bad prose, beautiful prose 
is as hardly written as is beautiful poetry. Hardlier, indeed. 
Prose is the unwieldier instrument. All the writers of 
good prose have written, from time to time, delightful 
verses. But few good poets have evolved two consecutive 
sentences of decent prose. I admit that not very many 
good poets seem to have attempted this evolution. Most 
of them, in their inflated pride, have disdained to write 
otherwise than “ anyhow” in prose. But how few even of 
them who have respected their unusual medium have 
achieved through it any not feeble or grotesque result! 
Mr. Nuttall’s is not the only book that lies before me as I 
write. There is also the “Ulysses” of Mr. Stephen 
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Phillips (whom I may, without fear of embroiling myself 
in controversy) call a good poet. Obviously, the stage 
directions throughout a play whose appeal is to the sense 
of beauty ought to be written beautifully. Else will the 
reader be jarred, even as in the theatre he would be jarred 
by some ugliness in that scenery or those dresses for 
which, in the book, these stage-directions are the sub- 
stitute. Mr. Phillips, evidently, has realised this simple 
truth. He has tried, evidently, to make the prose of his 
stage-directions worthy of his blank verse. And yet in 
the forecourt of Ulysses’ house, “ a wild scene of 
flinging fruits, and red, purple, and white flowers ensues.” 
This little sentence (which I have taken at random) is so 
full of faults that one hardly knows how to begin a 
criticism of it. However . . . (1) “A scene of 
flinging fruits’ is not grammar. (2) To “ensue,” in the 
sense of to “ follow,” is a horrid vulgarism. (3) “ Flowers 
ensues" is a horrid sibilation. (4) So short a verb as 
“ensues ought not to have been separated so far from 
its substantive. It comes as an anticlimax at the end of 
the sentence ; more especially so because it is a matter-of- 
fact word preceded by a number of picturesque words. 
(5) The punctuation is wrong, inasmuch as it does not 
follow the meaning of the sentence. Technically, it is 
all right. But that is not enough. If you read the 
sentence aloud, making no pause except at the comma after 
“red,” the result is gibberish. Reading it to yourself, 
you see what it means, but with a consciousness of 
being jerked. As it stands, the sentence could not have 
been punctuated better ; but for that reason, among many 
reasons, it should not have stood at all. A sentence that 
cannot be so punctuated that the reader shall be unconscious 
of the punctuation ought to be reconstructed altogether. 
(6)—But I have said enough to show you some of the 
differences between good prose and bad, and to convict 
Mr. Phillips of writing here the latter kind in despite of 
his wisn to write the former. Through blank-verse he 
achieves a continuous effect of beauty; through prose, a 
continuous effect of cheapness. And, even as this stage- 
direction is typical of its fellows, so is Mr. Phillips of his 
peers in poetry. They, like him, cannot write decent prose. 
Still less can they or he produce through prose an effect of 
beauty. And the reason is not that prose is less essen- 
tially than verse a medium for beauty, but because prose 
is the more difficult art. You remember Pater’s advice to 
the young man who hankered after a prose style? ‘Write 
poetry for the present: it is so much easier.” It is easier 
to stir the sense of beauty through poetry, because therein 
you have the sensuous recurrence of appointed rhythms, 
the sensuous accident of rimes. In prose,even as you must 
eschew rimes, so must you eschew any regular and explicit 
rhythms ; and yet, without rhythm—rhythms that beat time 
to its meaning—prose makes a quite vain appeal. Sensibility 
to the subtle rhythms of prose is much more rare than 
sensibility to the rhythms of poetry, even as blank verse is 
less popular than rimed verse. (That is another reason 
why poets are exalted above writers of prose.) But, for 
those who have ears to hear them, these rhythms of prose 
are as magical as the rhythms of poetry—more magical, 
inasmuch as they are subtler and more rare. 

Prose can achieve much that poetry cannot achieve— 
the by-laws of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
for example. But, for the true critic of literature, 
nothing that is within the scope of poetry is beyond 
the scope of prose. What poem in this language is more 
potent in its appeal through beauty to emotion than is 
the prose of the Song of Solomon? In its appeal through 


beauty to the reason, what poem is more potent than is 
Pater's prosaic description of La Gioconda, or than his less 
famous, yet not less lovely, praise of Botticelli's Madonnas, 
marred though that passage is by its saliently iambic end- 
ing? 


The true critic of literature is as grateful to the 
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nineteenth century for its writers of prose as for its poets- 
For by it the shackles which its predecessor had riveted 
were filed off poetry and prose alike. Prose became, by 
its grace, once more a medium for beauty. And yet, 
despite the noble work done by men so various as Ruskin 
and Stevenson, Pater and Newman, one feels that the full 
glory of prose, as a medium for beauty, was not realised 
by them—is not yet realised, save by a few. Prose is not 
om written as frankly for its own sake as poetry. It ought to 

Of course, I do not mean that it ought not to be 
continued as a vehicle for every kind of didactic purpose. 
But it ought also to be used, by those who could well use 
it so, for the expression of merely lyrical feeling. In 
modern English prose there are, it is true, many lyrical 
passages, but they are always sandwiched apologetically in 
the midst of expository writing. The only separate prose- 
lyrics that I can recall, written in English, are translations 
from another language—such as Mr. Andrew Lang’s trans- 
lations from Theocritus. I recommend that dear little 
book as an incentive to young writers of prose. It will 
embolden them to be merely lyrical, thus hastening the 
day when writers of prose shall be as specific and distinct a 
class as poets are now, and when forty among the younger 
of them shall have a whole book of non-comparative criti- 
cism written about them by Mr. William Archer. 

In view of that glad day it is all the more needful 
that we should find some single word equivalent to 
“writer of prose.” I have rejected “ proser.” “ Prosers 
of the Younger Generation” would not do at all. 
But a second scrutiny of Mr. Nuttall’s pages has just 
revealed to me a word which I had _ overlooked, 
“ Prosaist (s.), a prose writer.” » Mr. Nuttall, I regret 
to say, adds “one who cannot rise above prose.” But 
no matter. The word is too rare to have been imbued 
with a contemptuous significance. It is, to all intents and 
purposes, a new word. Itis the very word I wanted. ‘ 
And so, closing these intercalary reflections, I will return - 
to my essay, take a new pen, and write that So-and-so was 
“a great poet but not a great prosaist. -” Yes, the 
word looks very well indeed. I shall use it often. May it 
pass into the currency. 

Max BEersoum. 


In the Arr. 
II. 


Tuanks to Mr. Chamberlain and Count von Biilow a con- 
siderable number of English people were recently induced 
to suspend their interest in Mr. Maclaren’s eleven and the 
progress of the Association Cup Ties, and to contemplate 
—with astonishment—the attitude of Germans towards 
themselves. Some of these went so far as to speculate, 
or to read speculations, on the future relations of the two 
countries. The newspapers having ceased to agitate the 
matter, it is to be supposed that most of these infrequent. 
politicians have ceased to exercise their intellects on it, 
and have returned to more congenial themes. But one 
still comes across a few people whose conversation includes 
an occasional reference, between golf and fly-fishing, to the 
Germans and their Chancellor and their caricatures, and 
the title of this article is not inappropriate. 

The Acapemy is not the place for politics, and I have no 
intention of intruding my political opinions on its readers. 
The recent fuss about the Germans does not, indeed, call 
for political speculation among those of us who are seriously 
interested in the foreign relations of the Empire. It told 
nothing new to such persons as to German feeling, and 
they are further aware that the future course of Germany 
in regard to ourselves depends neither on caricatures nor 
on Chancellors, but on German mothers. It is a question 
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of economics. If the birth-rate in Germany maintains its 
present average—well, it is a temptation to write some 
thing practical for once, but I forbear. My purpose is 
to suggest a few reflections on the facts, and not on the 
political consequences, if any, of our feeling for Germans 
and of theirs for us. 


To the average Englishman's mind the individual Ger- 
man has never presented an ideally attractive picture. 
When the Hanoverians came over they were accepted as a 
political necessity, but that necessity, or supposed neces- 
sity, of putting foreigners in our high places rankled. 
George I.’s German favourites and mistresses, like Wil- 
liam’s Dutch minions previously, were bitterly resented by 
English society. We were pleased to say, truthfully or not, 
that they expressed a coarser civilisation than our own; 
when we could not get what we wanted from them, we 
formed cliques and laughed at them. The same even 
with George IT.’s Court. If you read Hervey’s memoirs you 
observe that though he was a Court favourite and the 
intimate friend of Queen Caroline, he writes always of the 
Royal Family as a man superciliously noting the manners 
and customs of his inferiors. You remember Horace Wal- 
pole’s account of the death of George II.: it might be the 
cynically amused description of the ridiculous end of a 
notoriously ridiculous shopkeeper in his neighbourhood. I 
will not press the hostility of the great Whigs towards 
George III.’s Court—an hostility diverting in Lady Sarah 
Lennox’s letters—because it was almost entirely political, 
and the anti-German feeling is little apparent, But the 
earlier animosity sank through all classes of English people, 
and was found ready to be revived when the Prince Consort 
first came over. In later years the competition of Ger- 
mans sojourning amongst us has been felt by Englishmen 
in most walks of life, and has not increased the attractive- 
ness of the mental picture. As the first Lord Holland 
said of Scotchmen (very unfairly, of course) in connection 
with Lord Bute’s unpopularity, “ every man has found one 
in his way at some time or other.” So the individual 
German has not been popular. 

But our foreign policy for the last two hundred years 
has begotten a vague national idea that Germans in 
general are our natural allies, and the average Englishman 
has looked for their sympathy with our aims as a nation, 
until the other day, as a matter of course. This com- 
plexity of attitude is the precise converse of his attitude to 
France. The individual Frenchman has been popuiar 
among us for many years. Louis Philippe complained to 
Victor Hugo of the insults of an English crowd, but | 
imagine that was the last of such incidents. The fun we 
poke at the individual Frenchman is always good-nature', 
and we have been quite ready to defer to his criticism voi 
our manners. Until the Revolution, indeed, the influence 
of France on this country, through our aristocracy, which 
was thoroughly at home in Paris, through literature, and 
through art, had been continuous, mutual, and welcome, 
and was renewed at once after the great war. But ever 
since that war there has been an idea in the average Ene- 
lishman’s mind that the French were his natural enemies, 
even though, like Sir Philip Sidney, he could speak of 
“that sweet enemy, France.” It is said that in the Crimean 
war Lord Raglan, from force of habit, used to speak of the 
enemy as “the French.” And so, even now, with all our 
intercourse with France, in spite of the facts that for every 
Englishman who can read German a hundred can read 
French, that we like the French personally and dislike the 
Germans, there is still this idea in the average English- 
man’s mind: that France is our natural enemy, and that 
Germany will see us through. I take this prejudice to be 
in part a result of the intellectual sloth which is our pre- 
sent greatest fault and greatest danger. For it can be 
proved beyond doubt, and it is not a matter of mere opinion 
—which I said I would avoid—at all, that there neither is, 
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nor is likely to be, any reasonable cause of quarrel between 
us and France, and that there must inevitably be a growing 
rivalry between us and Germany. If, then, we would only 
take the trouble to think, we might at last rid ourselves of 
a preconception which the cleverest diplomatists in Europe 
know how to use. In a general way one admits that think- 
ing is a vice, of course ; and if we weré alone in the world 
no one more than I would rejoice in the growing unpopu- 
larity of the process. But we are not. 

One point in the recent outburst is, I think, creditable 
to the emotional capacity of both races. The Latin races, 
in which it is the incorrect custom to include the French, 
generally produce emotion in accordance with interest. 
But we sentimental Northerners are above that. The 
Germans, on the one hand, covld not keep in their hatred 
of us, although, pending the construction of a certain navy, 
it is obviously to their advantage to be on good terms with 
us; and we, on the other hand, were found believing that 
because the Kaiser honovred the memory of Queen Victoria 
he would always be our “ friend,” whatever the ambitions 
and views of his subjects. Dear sentimentalists that we 
are, both of us! 

As for this German hatred of ourselves, it is of a far 
simpler nature, and of far simpler antecedents, than our 
complex feelings towards them. It has also been sufficientiy 
explained by other people. But one element of it seems 
to puzzle the experts, and I fancy I know the solution. 
Why (ask the experts) do the German professors and 
educated professional class hate us! Surely they ought 
to sympathise with enlightened, progressive England? 
They must be jealous, we suppose, say the experts. Alas! 
I think that flattering answer quite incorrect. These pro- 
fessors are not jealous of our superior enlightenment ; 
they are bitterly indignant that we are not more 
enlightened than we are. They belong to a class com- 
paratively poor but better instructed and far more zealous 
for knowledge than the same class in England. They see 
over here the largest numerically, most wealthy, and most 
leisured class that any country not professedly slave- 
owning has produced, and they see it more trivially inte 
rested and occupied, less generous of its envied leisure 
for the service of the mind, than even its own proletariate. 
They see, moreover, great endowments of knowledge, 
and much money professedly spent on it, and they see a 
result (in education and research alike) quite pitifully 
inadequate. Personally, I think they over-estimate the 
importance of knowledge. It has not (as we have seen in 
some recent publications for which German professors are 
responsible) brought social civilisation, or good taste, or 
wit, to themselves. But let us be fair. If you are a 
zealot for knowledge, and see large numbers of wealthy 
and leisured people caring nothing for it, content to be 
ignorant, and content that others should be ignorant, 
the sight is exasperating, no doubt. It is an element we 
should not forget when we talk of German spite, and one 
we might even remember when we talk of English enlight- 
enment. It would be a pity if, because we know ourselves 
innocent of the shameful charges actually made, we should 
think also that nothing but our superiority was the cause 
of them. 


G. S. Srreer. 


* Read Homer, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor ; 
Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need.” 
Joun Suerriecp, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
Essay on Poetry 
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Drama. 


Literary Drama. 


On the first night of Mr. Anthony Hope’s new comedy at the 
Garrick Theatre, a critic, who is himself a man of letters, 
surprised me by saying that, though the play was not 
dramatic, it was still literary. He meant it to be, in its 
way, a compliment, though he discriminated by saying, as 
a higher compliment, that Ibsen was not literary. I have 
never been able to see that any written work can be, in a 
true sense, literature, if it does not precisely answer the 
purpose of its existence. Now, a play is written to be 
acted, and it will not be literature merely because its 
sentences are nicely written. It will be literature, 
dramatic literature, if, in addition to being nicely written, 
it has the qualities which make a stage-play a good stage- 
play. Ibsen’s plays are in the best sense of the word 
literary, because they express their ideas through a per- 
fectly successful use of the conditions of the stage, because 
they deal profoundly with life through the medium which 
they have chosen for expression. 

I allow to Mr. Anthony Hope’s comedy all kinds of nega- 
tive merits, and a few slight merits of a positive kind. It is 
not, sentence by sentence, badly written ; the sentences are 
neatly turned, with a neatness which Mr. Pinero, for in- 
stance, has never acquired. It is not without ideas; and 
the ideas, so far as they go, have a certain acuteness. It 
is entirely withoyt vulgarity, or any kind of bad form. In 
the last act it moves swiftly, becomes really amusing, sug- 
gests an ironical outlook on things. But think for an 
instant of a play like “ The Importance of Being Earnest, ’ 
which has been revived with such instant and inevitable 
success at the St. James’s. Oscar Wilde was a philosopher 
in masquerade, and he had perfected one art: the art of 
the stage. It is not because every sentence is amusing in 
itself that people go to see his comedies ; it is because the 
“fundamental brain-work ” of his comedies is adequate ; 
it is because they do exactly what they aim at doing. There 
is the genuine literary faculty, making drama: how dif- 
ferent a thing from the amusing and correctly-expresscd 
by-play of such stage trifles as “Pilkerton’s Peerage,’ 
which we are all so ready to call literary merely because 
they are not illiterate! 

But it is, after all, in the other play of the week that 
the question of literary drama presents itself most sig- 
nificantly. Mr. Tree’s production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
“ Ulysses,” at Her Majesty's Theatre, is full of interest 
for all to whom the poetic drama is of interest. The 
play was magnificently staged, capably acted, the verse 
was spoken with care, and, if it was drawled a little 
beyond measure, that is a fault far more pardonable 
than the customary prose gabble. Mr. Phillips, as we 
know, is a writer of careful and often felicitous verse ; 
he has a temperate charm, a graceful sense of epithet, a 
genuine poetic feeling; and he has a firm hold on his 
material: he can make his poetry hold the stage. Here, 
it might seem, is the true literary drama, drama and 
literature at once. There is an action that moves; there 
are plausible characters, who speak in clear and elegant 
verse. What more do we want! 

We want something more, and, if we are to have great 
poetic drama, we must have this something more. Poetry 
is one thing, stagecraft is another ; and there are different 
kinds of poetry as there are different kinds of stagecraft. 
The action of “Ulysses” is theatrical, the language is 
idyllic. The two tendencies struggle throughout the play, 
the action breaking away from the words wherever the 
words are fine, and the words stopping the action to give 
utterance to a recitation. Here and there a fine line 


corresponds with a fine dramatic moment, as when Tele- 
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machus, urged by Athene to rise up against the Suitors, 
his enemies, and answering: “Goddess, I am but one, and 
they are many,” is answered by Athene: “Thou art in- 
numerable as thy wrongs.” But take the end of the 
second act, the escape from Hades, and see how that 
opportunity for fine dramatic poetry is wasted in theatrical 
shrieks: “I come—I come—lI s r up to thee,” and 
the like ; in descriptive asides: “O whirling dead! And 
a great swirl of souls,” and tke like; and in mere 
squabbles with ghosts, who “circle over him with cries, 
obscuring him.” Again, the one great emotional opportu- 
nity in the play, the one great opportunity for passion, 
the scene on the island of Ogygia between Ulysses and 
Calypso, kas many touches of meditative prettiness, but 
not a single note of passion. Throughout, every character 
speaks as he is told, and he speaks as Mr. Phillips speaks, 
in narrative or idyllic verse. The poetry might be 
detached from the dramatic framework and the framework 
would stand exactly as it did before. Now, true dramatic 
poetry is an integral part of tke dramatic framework, 
which, indeed, at its best, it makes. “Ulysses” is a 
spectacle-drama, with a commentary in verse. At its best 
it reaches only what Coleridge, contrasting Schiller with 
Shakespeare, called “the material sublime.” It hag not 
flowered up out of a seed of hidden beauty ; such beauty 
as it has, and it has beauty, is wrought from without, 
and presents itself to us as decoration. 

Mr. Phillips is at his best when dealing with Greek sub- 
jects ; he loves clear outline, simplicity of action. But his 
Ulysses is not a Greek of the heroic age; he is, as Dr. 
Todhunter, speaking of Mr. Phillips, acutely says in this 
inouth’s Fortnightly Review, “ classical in the decorative 
sense in which Lord Leighton’s work was classical.” He 
goes through many adventures successfully, commenting 
on them by the way. Athene praises him for his craft, but 
he is without that wisdom which, in the Greek conception 
of prudence, went hand in hand with craft. Contrast him, 
I will not say with Homer, but with the lofty poetry of 
Mr. Bridges, the grave and strenuous poetry of Tennyson. 
He is a well-constructed figure of a man; but prick him, 
and the sawdust would run out. 

The poetic drama, if it is to become a genuine thing, 
must be conceived as drama, and must hold us, as a 
play of Ibsen’s holds us, by the sheer interest of its 
representation of life. It must live, and it must live 
in poetry, as in its natural atmosphere. The verse must 
speak as straight as prose, but with a more beautiful 
voice. It must avoid rhetoric as scrupulously as Ibsen 
avoids rhetoric. It must not “make poetry,” how- 
ever good in its way. Here, for instance, is one of the 
most effective speeches in “ Ulysses,” for effective it cer- 
tainly was, just as the Italian aria was effective in the 
opera which it interrupted : 


Then have the truth ; I speak as a man speaks ; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 
This odorous amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,—~* 
Palls on my heart. Ah God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
You lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying pve 

To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 

To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 

To spring alive upon her precipices, 

And hurl the singing spear into the air; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand, 

And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 

To look into the eyes of her who bore me, 

And slasp his knees who ’gat me in his joy, 
Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 
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Some of that is good descriptive verse, but it is all de- 
clamation, none of it is specch. Now, between declama- 
tion and dramatic poetry there is a great gulf. The actor 
loves declamation, because it gives him an opportunity to 
recite, and every actor loves to recite poetry. It provides 
him with a pulpit. He does not like to realise, any more 
than his author likes to realise, that every line of poetry 
which is not speech is bad dramatic poetry. 
ARTHUR Symons. 





Art. 


Claude “and Another. 


As a nation we take a sporting interest in art. Nothing 
rouses the average touring Briton so effectually as to be 
told that Mickael Angelo painted the frescoes on the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel in twenty-two months ; or that 
a statue was carved from a single block of marble; or 
that Milan Cathedral bears tke weight of 4,000 statues. 
The statues may be trumpery, lifeless images, but 4,000— 
think of it! Or that there is an artist now living who, 
having no hands, produces pictures by holding the brush 
between his toes. Take the average Briton to the Ansidei 
Madonna, tell him it cost the nation £14 per square inch, 
and he will fall at once into the proper attitude of reverence. 
Claude may be to him a mere name, vaguely associated 
with Turner, and one Claude, or six Claudes, might fail 
to make his heart beat faster. But thirty-two pictures 
by Claude, with sixty-four drawings thrown in, hanging 
on tke walls of Burlington House! It is a big thing! It 
kas a sporting interest! The Old Masters’ Exhibition 
must be visited. 

But Claude will not rouse the enthusiasm of the average 
Briton. The classical landscape is out of favour. We 
have become more exacting about landscape since his day. 
With Mr. Corbet elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, with Mr. Stott and Mr. Arnesby Brown at his 
heels, we have learnt to demand a simpler, a more direct 
method—one that will give instant pleasure without 
trouble. The ruined castle perched upon a hill has had 
its day ; nymphs and skepherds that never were on shore 
or field have been banished for a human interest more 
authentic than Claude’s. His figures are often grotesque ; 
indeed, Claude, when he sold a picture, was wont to say 
that he made no charge for the people in it. 

Born 1600. We are apt to forget that fact when we 
purse the brow and protest against the formalism of his 
landscapes. But Claude of Lorraine is a great name, and 
he had his great triumpks and a long and joyous life, 
wandering through Europe, always painting, though 
“during his later years he suffered much from gout and 
other maladies.” He had a Pope at his feet. Did he 
not refuse to sell “Villa Madama,” his favourite picture, 
although Clement IX. offered for it as much gold as would 
cover the canvas? And in after years Turner—well, évery- 
body knows the story of Turner’s admiration for Claude ; 
how the Englishman produced his Liber Studiorum in 
rivalry with Claude’s Liber Veritatis, and how he left 
two Claudes to the nation, cn the express condition that 
they should always hang side by side with two of his own 
pictures, thus challenging his self-sougkt rival from the 
grave. The compact has been faithfully kept. Side by 
side in the “French School” room of the National Gallery 
hang tke four pictures, and it is not patriotism alone that 
compels an Englishman to give his vote to Turner. It 
would have astonished Claude could he have had prevision 
of the extremes of criticism that the generations would 
give to kis pictures, He was not one whom painters or 
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critics can ignore. His was no level road. In one picture 
he will soar to a height where only the greatest can emu- 
late him, and sink to a depth where an art student would 
be ashamed to be seen. Ruskin worked through kim like 
a shuttle through a loom. A column of the index to 
Modern Painters is given to Claude. In that monu- 
mental work, a living refutation of Ruskin’s momentary 
mood of pessimism, when he said: “What makes me ill 
is not my work, but the sense that nothing comes of it,” 
Claude is blamed eloquently for his faults, but to him are 
also given such credentials as: “His aerial effects are 
unequalled” ; “he had sincerity of purpose”; “he first 
set the pictorial sun in the pictorial heaven.” Also this 
hard saying: “So far as he felt the truth, he tried to be 
true; but he never felt it enough to sacrifice supposed 
propriety or habitual method to it.” 

Two hundred and twenty years have passed since Claude 
died, and, whether we moderns like his pictures or not, 
there can be no doubt of the influence of his original, un- 
equal genius on landscape art. Corot, Turner, Constable 
all looked at him, and learnt from this temperamental 
painter, who was able to express the emotions of things 
seen in the glow of his imagination, but not the forms of 
the things themselves. Skies, distances, setting suns, 
ruined castles immersed in a dusky glow—dream pictures— 
were for ever shaping and reshaping themselves in his 
mind’s eye. You must not take a Claude in detail; you 
must not judge him by his ugly foregrounds. He must 
be met half-way. The full mind must go to the compre- 
hension of him. With Claude the whole atones for the 
part. He was two-thirds poet and one-third painter, 
joyous in expressing the visions that rose in his imagina- 
tion, indifferent to the accessories that were necessary to 
complete the scene. He will draw waves looking like a 
ploughed field, animals that would not be allowed by the 
foreman of a Noah’s Ark factory, figures that would just 
pass in a marionette show, and in the same picture show 
passages of distance that carry the eye through soft grada- 
tions, over miles of country, skies shimmering with suffused 
light, and touched with the mystery of infinitude. So it 
comes to pass that before the Claudes you will hear such 
remarks as: “I don’t like them a bit,” and “ Aren’t they 
lovely, perfectly lovely! So soft—such evening colour.” 


- Claude just painted well what he felt—painted better than 


he knew, and worse than he knew. When he let his brush 
feel its way through infinity, he was great ; where he par- 
ticularised, he failed. 

“Trojan Women Burning Greek Ships” is a case in 
point. The incidents in the foreground are ridiculous— 
laughable. The ships are rocking at anchor in an impos- 
sible place close to the shore. The Trojan women, clad like 
dancers in a comic opera, with lighted torches in their hands, 
are going about their task as light-heartedly as if they were 
playing Kiss-in-the-Ring, quite indifferent to the Greeks 
who are running down the hillside from their encampment 
to overwhelm them. Claude never gave a second thought 
to those ships, or women, or soldiers. He never observed 
any of them in life. He looked up, as we look up, past the 
Trojans and the Greeks to the real Claude—to the decora- 
tive treatment of the masts and flags, to the opening 
sea, to the sky, cloudy but alight. With a little effort—it 
needs an effort—the thirty odd ugly, ill-drawn figures of 
dancers and musicians in “ La Récompense du Village ” zre 
forgotten in the beauty of the gleaming landscape that 
stretches away beyond the valley. So sure does one 
become of Claude at his best—the mellow, luminous, far- 
seeing Claude—that from some of the pictures attributed 
to him here, harsh in colour, derisive of values, one turns 
away with the remark, “ They are not Claude’s.” 

In two of the pictures at Burlington House Claude is his 
true, simple, compelling self One, of course, is “The 
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Enchanted Castle.” 1 was fortunate in catching sight of 
that magical picture when I first entered the gallery, and 
it .oused in me that feeling of tolerance for which a room- 
full of aged classical landscapes plead. Here is Claude 
without his limitations. He painted his dream of an en- 
chanted castle rising from a rocky shore by a blue sea, 
under a quiet sky, bathed it all in a luminous atmosphere, 
made one part as indefinite as the other, then awoke from 
his dream, and lo! there it was on the canvas. Equally 
happy was he with “A Shepherd Playing on a Pipe.” A 
river winds through the middle distance, blue hills stretch 
away to the horizon, where the, sun sets in a daffodil sky, 
the shepherd piping to his good-bye. In these two 
pictures Claude expressed what he was always striving to 
express, his strongest emotion—the emotion that charges 
reflective souls as the sun sinks in the West. What had 
Trojans and Greeks to do with him! 

And what has Pinturicchio, the “ little painter,” one of 
Perugino’s assistants, to do with Mr. Beerbohm Tree? A 
very proper question ; but the answer is ready. Mr. Tree 
has placed Ulysses upon the stage ; Pinturicchio put him 
into a picture—a picture now hanging in the National Gal- 
lery, which seems to me, as it has always seemed, the very 
embodiment of romance. It is all delightfully unreal, 
and yet the unrealities seem quite natural, and do not 
offend, like Claude’s Greeks and Trojans. Ulysses comes 
tripping into the room where Penelope is sitting at her 
loom. He is young, fair, and fresh, with a scarlet cap upon 
his head, and long ringlets, carefully ironed, falling upon 
his neck. His red pantaloons are a little shrunken, and he 
has lost his shoes: otherwise he is as spick-and-span as thie 
suitors, who stand in Peruginesque attitudes about the 
door. Penelope is not surprised by his return. Why 
should she be surprised? She lives in the age of marvels. 
Her husband’s adventures are no new thing to her. She 
has but to incline her head to the window, and cuere, just 
outside, is a peep of the great world, with Ulysses’ adven- 
tures, minutely painted, clegr as a camera obscura land- 
Nothing is natural, but it is true romance. Ulysses 


scape. 
has come home. C. L. H. 
‘ . 
Science. 
The Unknowable and the Knowable. 


“ FLoccuLent” is, I am afraid, the politest epithet with 
which I can qualify Dr, Oliver Lodge’s Presidential Address 
to the Psychical Research Society last Friday afternoon. 
Starting with the position, which he admitted he held—as 
wll must who do so—on other than scientifically demon- 
strable grounds, that human existence persists after bodily 
death, Principal Lodge shadowed forth a wild theory that 
* the whole of any one of us is not incarnated in these ter- 
restrial bodies,” but that successive fragments of the indi- 
vidual might be taken into—and, I suppose, ejected trom 

the body, one at a time, until the whole of them had there- 
by received the “ practical training obtainable by incarnate 
life.” The discarnate parts might, he suggested even more 
vaguely, in the meantime sink into some huge being like 
the World-Soul or Immanent Mind of the Platonists, to 
which “ space and time are not the barriers and limitations 
they appear to us.” Such a theory seemed to him to have 
the advantage of explaining the phenomena of re-incarna- 
tion, of telepathy, or that action at a distance which Dr. 
Lodge, like other men of science, rejects when applied to 
physical phenomena like magnetism, and of “* trance- 
lucidity,” which he defined as “the undoubted fact, as it 
appears to me, that under certain conditions the mouth 
can speak and the hand write concerning things wholly out- 
side the normal ken of the mind usually controlling them.” 
The bow of Apollo is not always bent, and we must remem- 
ber that Faraday was a Sandemanian ; but, really, when 
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one thinks that this is the distinguished physicist who 
discovered, as I have been told, by pure inductive reason- 
ing rather than by experiment, the “ coherer” of wireless 
telegraphy simultaneously with Branly, one feels tempted 
to murmur with John Huss, O sancta simplicitas! 

Among the arguments—if we may thus dignify a series 
of woolly suggestions—with which Dr. Lodge supported his 
thesis, the contention, evidenced by a long string of poetical 
quotations, that many great thinkers, such as Plato, Virgil, 
Kant, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, had imagined a world- 
soul, was the most prominent. The metaphysical mind 
delights, indeed, in these appeals to authority rather than 
to experience ; but does any really scientific investigator 
nowadays believe that the human mind is free to imagine 
what it chooses? The more we look into such matters, the 
more clear it becomes to us that the actions of man’s 1ind 
are subject to laws as unvarying as those which limit tna 
actions of his body ; and that the effect of atavism on the 
one hand, and of the environment on the other, is to reduce 
the part played by free-will in such matters to a minimum. 
No one, to make a convenient bull, ever imagines the un- 
imaginable ; and the imagination of the most gifted of us 
is at the best a sort of patchwork of the facts of human 
experience. No painter in any age has ever succeeded in 
personifying evil in the shape of the devils of theology in 
any other way than by combining the parts of the various 
animals most hostile to man. The devil with bull’s heins, 
lion’s teeth, bat’s wings, a snake for a tail, emaciated 
human body, and cock’s legs, grins at us from the oldest 
Chaldean sculptures in the same guise as in the etchings of 
Callot, and in this case the date of the discovery of the 
elder document is conclusive against any conscious borrow- 
ing. Nor when man sets himself to imagine beings higher 
than himself can he ever get out of certain fixed grooves. 
The Hindu type of god, with many pairs of arms and legs, 
which at first sight seems to show some originality of 
treatment, was accidentally produced, as some archzo- 
logists think, by the practice known to heralds as dimidia- 
tion; while twenty centuries of Christianity have never 
succeeded in producing any representation of angels differ- 
ing from the sexless beings in long robes and with anato- 
mically impossible wings which were devised in the 
earliest stage of Byzantine art. Nor is evidence wanting 
for other matters beside art. Dr. Jastrow once 
took fifty persons at haphazard and induced them to 
write down what was then uppermost in their thoughts, 
with the result that he found the great majority were all 
of them thinking the same thing. The human mind is 
to all appearance like a kaleidoscope, which, instead ~° 
creating any new design, does nothing but reproduce in 
uncertain order recombinations of old ones. 

Does this explain why many antiquated  super- 
stitions—survivals in every sense of the word— 
such as astrology, alchemy, and the “spirit materiali- 
sations” with which much of Dr. Lodge’s address 
was occupied, are perpetually cropping up _ after 
repeated exposures of their futility? I think it does, 
for the researches of Tylor, Herbert Spencer, Frazer, and 
others have shown them to be the mental stock-in-trade of 
almost. every savage or primitive race yet discovered, and 
the inherited tendency to reproduce them must. therefore 
be very great. And it should be noticed that every one 
of these absurd imaginings conceals some tiny grain of fact 
or probability that just brings it within the scope of 
imaginable things. Astrology, “the crazy mother of a 
discreet daughter,” finds some support in the fact that the 
light of the sun kills harmful bacilli, while, according to 
some physiologists, his summer heat, when excessive, pre- 
disposes men’s minds to outbreaks and revolutions. Hence 
it might be held that certain movements of the sun and 
his attendant planets, which may possibly have a_ reflex 
action on his own, may have been observed in past times 
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to precede, like the “pinchings and yowlings” of the 
Laird of Redgauntiet’s ape, “ill weather or disturbances 
in the State.” As for alchemy, Professor Crum Brown’s 
lecture on Electrolysis, which succeeded Dr. Lodge’s ad- 
dress at only a few hours’ interval, merely put into popular 
language the generally accepted scientific fact that the 
atom or “ indivisible ” quantity of most chemical elements 
can now, by means of electricity, be further decomposed, 
until the atom of hydrogen alone appears to contain no 
less than 700 component parts or “ions,” every one of 
them, as Dr. Lodge himself has said, as far apart from 
its neighbour as the planets from one another. If, there- 
fore—and it is in our present state of knowledge a pretty 
large if—we could reverse the electrolytic process, and 
substitute synthesis for analysis, to change one element into 
another, and thus transmute metals, which was the chief 
aim of alchemy, would be mere child’s play. Nor does 
the belief in a spirit-world, near to, but invisible to us, 
under ordinary conditions, present any insuperable diffi- 
culty to our imagination. In the bacteria, always present 
but unknown to us until a few years ago, we have a race 
of beings, some helpful and some hurtful to man, cor- 
responding in some respects to the spirits who are said to 
materialise for the edification of Dr. Lodge’s friends ; while 
the terrible phenomena of hystero-epilepsy, as studied at 
the Salpétriére and elsewhere, afford some excuse for the 
theory suggested by Dr. Lodge that spirits “may some- 
times take possession” of human beings. What science 
knows, however, is that the construction put by the super- 
stitious upon these facts is wrong. Judicial astrology and 
its derivative palmistry are impostures, because the sun 
does not, as the framers of these pseudo-sciences thought, 
move round the earth, or make a “ square figure” with a 
certain point upon it when it appears to do so. Alchemy 
was a fraud because the synthesis, not yet possible, of the 
chemical elements cannot be influenced, as the alchemists 
asserted it could, by long prayers, the observation of the 
heavens, or the practice of magic. As to the spirit theory, 
the apparent analogy between this and the facts just men- 
tioned breaks down at once when it is seen that, while 
bacteria can be made by proper means to appear to any 
person everywhere, fifty years of investigation have shown 
that neither materialisations, thumps on the table, nor 
trance utterances can be produced to order or under what 
are known as test conditions. In like manner, the facts 
of “possession” can only now be attributed to spirit 
agency by what I must call prejudiced or ignorant ob- 
servers. Thus Dr. Nevius, a missionary in China, after 
witnessing some hystero-epileptic attacks among the 
natives, was induced a few years ago to publish a book, 
in which he argued that the demon possession of the New 
Testament was extant in our own times, which is, I sup- 
pose, what Professor Percy Gardner alluded to when he 
lately hinted that “ nervous diseases may not have a merely 
physical origin.” Yet how absurd must such reasoning 
appear to men of science like Charcot’s successor, Dr. 
Janet, who has shown by irrefragable proof, founded on a 
psychical research very different from that practised by 
Dr. Lodge’s society, that all the phenomena of demon pos- 
session can, with suitable subjects, be produced and put 
an end to absolutely at the will of the operator? 

Does it follow from this that such speculations as those 
of Dr. Lodge are entirely outside the category of things 
knowable? By no means. All superstitions, frankly re- 
cognised as such, afford, when classified and sifted, valuable 
data for the study of the human mind. But of First Causes, 
such as we must suppose the World-Soul to be, science 
knows nothing. I should like to modify the somewhat 
crude statement of Mr. Karl Pearson, that “ First Causes 
have no existence for science,” into the assertion that they 
are unknowable to us in our present state of knowledge. 
Whether this does not render them unfit subjects for pro- 
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LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Reprinted from The Academy, where tkey appeared under the title 


THINGS SEEN. 


“ Mr. Hind has a real sense of the beauty and the wonder in little external 
things, chance meetings and partings, contrasts of man and nature, the joll 
humour of the streets, and the calm solitudes of the open road with “the win 
on the heath, brother! ... Mr. Hind always writes agreeably—with the gift 
of innuendo, which is the indispensable gift for writers of notes, intended to 
suggest moods rather than to describe them.”— The Times. 


“ Without being anything of a visionary like Blake, Mr. Hind has the gift of 
double sight. Behind quite common things and actions he sees another 
sig nificance—he sees the irony, the contradictions, the humour, the laughter 
the disappointments and hidden affections that attend the average human soul, 
often unnoticed by itself. And the art of his method is that he makes us, too, 
see all these things without drawing special attention to them. ... The little 
— have much the effect of lyrics—drama ic lyrics, dramatic monologues 
or idylls, if you will.” — Daily Chronicle. 


“We had supposed that these were the work of more than one hand, and 
congratulate Mr. Hind on the variety of his experience and his faculty of 
vision. The irony of life, an idea prevalent with all modern writers, which the 
title suggests, runs through these glimpses without happily the drapery of 
jargon in which many moderns think it desirable to clothe it.”—Atheneum, 


“Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist style, showing a keen eye 
for incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour.”—Daily Telegraph, 


“The book will by its serious tone and much varied interest attract any 
thoughtful reader of refined taste.”— Scotsman, 


‘* His impressions are not hard, cold photographs, but vivid sketches suffused 
with half jocular human insight and half whimsical comprehension. Their 
satire does not hurt, their irony is mixed with pity; and, moreover, these 
pictorial sentiments have a softening and ‘healing power’ which is rare in 
contemporary literature. Many of these choses vues are really short stories 
told with extreme terseness. ‘ Courtesy,’ for instance, is a perfect conte. So is 
‘ Accident,’ the impact of which is as tremendous as that of an armour-piercing 
projectile. Indeed, it is almost too tremendous. It tormented my imagination, 
and made me feel real physical horror, the horror which turns one sick. Mr. 
Hind, however, does not often use his power remorselessly. ‘The Child’ is an 
infinitely touching bit of sentiment, and I am not ashamed to say that I shed 
tears over ‘ Trust.’"—J. D. in The Star. 


“Mr. C. Lewis Hind has given his unhackneyed form a good start towards 
favour by filling it with contents so fresh and suggestive as to make one wish 
that he had cast about for a title of his own in place of a variation on one of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s. And, after all, his book is net a book of ‘ Life’s Little 
Things.’ It is a book of Life’s Big Things, love and war, hope, hunger, 
ambition, fear, seized and recorded in their little int mate manifestations. If it 
succeed, one more good book will have come to its own; and if it fail, at least 
we shall be delivered from a flood of tiresome imitations. Which shows that, 
after all, this is not so ill-made a world.”’— The Outlook, 


“The author of this volume has evidently been endowed with the faculty of 
seeing. He does not go about with his eyes shut to impressions. On the con- 
trary, he is keenly alive to the minutest incidents, words, sounds—sounds, 
words, and incidents which for thoughtless persons would have little interest 
and still less significance. . . . Full of variety, this book should appeal success- 
a to a very Iurge public—certainly to all really cultivated people.”-—The 
Globe. 


‘* Whether the subject be bright or gloomy, the impression left is so transient 
that the net result is always desire, not satisfaction. So we hurry on from 
sketch to sketch, panting for some pleasure that is constantly within our grasp, 
and yet constantly eludes us, till from sheer exhaustion we lay the book down 
and vote the author a cheat. Never were sketches so tantalising as these.”— 
Daily News, 


“Mr. Hind is a practised observer living in a world that is full of spiritual 
adventure for those who seek it. His pieces are never mere memoranda, but 
have always an artistic intention, and their range is wide. Some of them are 
good stories told with an air, and others are the careful correlation of sensuous 
impressions. There are ideas, ideals, incidents, and arrangements of many 
kinds.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


“Brief as the essays are, they mean so much more than they say; they are, 
indeed, so suggestive of the thoughts and emotions for which men and women 
have mostly to find their own answers, that one could not advise their hurried 
perusal.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“ Delicate, fragile, incidents and not stories; they appeal to the subtler 
perceptions, and generally with success.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘* There is a peculiar recherché literary flavour about them all; they exhale 
an odour like pot-pourri, or lavender, or a whiff of new-mown hay, recalling old- 
time country scenes and incidents. Each one is clear cut like a cameo.— 
Sunday Times, 
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fitable speculation is a. question that every student must 
in the last resort decide for himself. But it is certain that 
the very worst form of speculation is to try to trace the 
action of the supersensuous upon the sensible by analogies 
which break down on examination. 

. F. Lecce. 


Correspondence. 


Ben and Sam. 


Sir,—The writer of the article on Ben Jonson in today’s 
Acapemy has forgotten or omitted one parallelism with 
“Sam.” Ben wrote an English grammar (in Latin) and 
Sam an English dictionary. I made acquaintance with 
the grammar many years ago, but have forgotten all about 
it, except the fact that it was written in Latin Yours 
truly, 

; R. McLanrocx. 

Liverpool, February 1. 


Owing to pressure on space several letters are held over, 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 124 (New Series). 


Last week we asked our readers to give us Maeterlinckian 
interpretations of an a.arm clock, a steam-roller, or a penny-in-the- 
slot weighing machine, in the vein of parody. It is just parody, 
as distinct from imitation, that is generally lacking in the forty- 
eight contributions which have reached us. On the whole, the 
prize seems to be due to Mr. Henry E. Wilkes, Stowmarket, Suf- 
folk, for the following :-—- 


THE ALARM-CLOCK. 


The alarm-clock stands on the mantel-shelf. And the man 
éleeps. Plain is its face as the face of Life, but deep in its 
mysterious womb bides the -voice of Destiny. Stealthily as the 
burning. tiger-of the jungle advances upon the unconscious 
travelier, the hand of F te creeps round the dial of Time, and 
nicks off the centuries. Put your ear to the case! Listen! You 
can hear the thrust of the piston, the clack of the valves, the 
throb of the “triple-expansion” pendulum. But the man sleeps. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock! His hour comes marching upon him like 
a file of policemen waving their batons in unison, and rhythmically 
keeping time with the tramp of their regulation boots to the 
music of the spheres. Tick-tock! tick-tock! Nature is vibrant 
with a quiver of apprehension. For now his hour comes rushing 
upon him like a fierce barbaric horde, terrible with banners, shrill 
with the scream of trumpets, clangourous with the clash of 
cymbals and the boom of gongs. Whirr-r-r-r-r! The man leaps 
from his couch, throwing his coverings from him as Vevusius, in 
the spasms of the springtime, flings off with violence its counter- 
pane of snow, and he stands dazed and gasping like a ship- 
wrecked sailor plucked from the vortex of the maelstrom. His 
ears are full of the world-catastrophe roar of artillery, the wild 
shouting of the waves on Norland crags, the tuning of infernal 
orchestras. His hour has come, and Destiny has spoken. What? 
Oh, heavens, what? 


Another reply is as follows : 
THE STEAM-ROLLER. 


Watching him, I recognised the nobility of the animal. A 
thin ethereal vapour rose from his elongated nostril—the breath 
of life. He warmed to his work and purred with sheer pleasure. 
It communicated itself to me. I rhapsodised. I walked round 
him, marking the broad lines of his back, the curves of his 
wheels, his pistons, his muscles. I put my ear to his swarthy 
chest—not too close, for it was hot—and heard the throbbing of 
his heart. The driver turned the handle. Did the noble beast 
dash: forward madly; did he frisk and jump in his joy of life? 
No! But with dignity and calm, as who should say, “I am a 
king; I make way for no man.” 

And for what purpose do they use this beautiful animal? IL 
will tell you—for breaking stones. An occupation which even 
paupers have been known to cavil at. I wept when I heard it. 
T said, “These things should not be so. I myself will take him 
for a drive in the country.’ TI gave the driver a pourboire. He 
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betook himself to a café. Behold me alone with the steam-roller- 
I took the driver’s seat and turned the handle. The horizon 
yearned to us. To the beat of the pistons we sang the meaning 
of space. We turned the corners in beautiful curves of nature 
and always with unerring instinct the engine leant inwards. ‘The 
trees whispered to us, the bees dropped honey to us. 

fE. R. S., Woolwich.] 


H.R.C., of Egham, who took part in last week's “Comic 
Song” competition, is requested to send his name and address. 





Competition No. 125 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize for the best address in rhyme to a 
living statesman. Not to exceed sixteen lines. 





RULEs. 


Answers, addressed, * Literary Competition, THe AcapDEmy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.U.,” must reach us not later than the first 


post of Wednesday, February 12, 1902. Each answer must be ac- 


companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competiticn. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany ea 

attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 


only. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Moberly (R. C.), Christ our Life. Sermons............-..+-- (Murray) net 9/0 
Besant (Annie), Esoteric Christianity (Theosophical Publishing Society) net 5/0 
Mangasarian (M. M.), A New Catechism.................. (Kegan Paul) net 3/6 
Galton (Arthur), Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics 
(Stock) net 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 








Underhill (Evelyn), A Bar-Lamb’s Ballad Book.......... (Kegan Paul),net 10 

Ramal (Walter), Songs of Childhood ...............0--008- (Longmans) net 3/6 

Muir (Henry D.), Songs and Other Fancies ......-......0--.0.008 (Chicago) 

Thackeray (Francis St. John), and Stone (Edward Daniel), edited by, 
Florilegium Latinum, Victorian Poets. ................+.5+. (Lane) net 7/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Crawley (Ernest), the Mystic Rose .............0.0-05005 (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Stephen (H. L.), selected and edited by, State Trials, Vol. III. 


(Duckworth) net 5/0 
Maxwell (Right Hon. Sir Herbert), A History of the House of Douglas, 
2Vv 


nk inn atk nicsie uhckt de tel meni a hann enters aathhieelaal (Freemantle) net 42/0 
Denison (Louisa Evelyn), edited by, Fifty Years at East Brent: The 
Letters of George Anthony Denison, 1845-1896................ (Murray) 12/0 
Watson (Joseph), The Queen’s Wish ...............02055 (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Seebohm (Frederick), Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law ....(Longmans) 16/0 
Helps (Sir Arthur), The Spanish Conquest in America .......... (Lane) net 3/6 
Withrow (W. H.), Religious Progress in the Century) ...... (Chambers) net 5/0 


Cotgreave (Alfred), Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries 
(Library Aids Co.) 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Sinnett (A. P.), Nature’s Mysteries ....(Theosophical Publishing Soc.) net 2/0 


ART. 

Ward (John), Greek Coins and their Parent Cities .......... (Murray) net 25/0 
Conway (Sir W. Martin), The Domain of Art ................ (Murray) net 7/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Williamson (William), A Junior English Grammar.............. (Methuen) 2/0 


Speight (E. E.), edited by, The Adventures of Ulysses ..(Horace Marshall) 

Flather (J. H.),edited by, The Fables of Phaedrus, Books I. and II...(Clay) 1/5 
Edwards (G. M.), edited by, The Anabasis of Xenophon ............ (Clay) 1/6 
Shuckburgh (E. S8.), edited by, Gai Juli Caesaris de Bello Gallico ....(Clay) 1/6 
Lawson (J. C.), edited by, The Iliad of Homer, Books IX. and X.....(Clay) 2/6 


Sybel (Heinrich Von), Prinz Eugen Von Savoyen .............+.0++++ (Clay) 26 
Summers (W. C.), edited by, P. Ovidi Nasonis—Metamorphoseon Liber ws 
Fs. 00 0840 Rn eanedd meee benten ckae vee el dbeeseeteneeweneneD (Clay) 1/ 


Spencer (Rev. J.), An Elementary Grammar of the Ibo Language 


(S.P.C.K.) 10d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Duignan (W. H.), Notes on Staffordshire Place Names........ (Frowde) net 4/6 
Ritchie (M. 1. G.) and Harrison (Walter), Table Tennis.......... (Pearson) 1/0 
The Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation ...... (Murray) net 5/0 
Parker (Arnold), Ping-Pong, The game and how to play it ....(Unwin) net 1/0 
Schmidt (Max), Happy-go-Lucky Land..............ceeeeceeeeeeee (Unwin) 2/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Jones (William). Crowns and Coronations.............. (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Benham (Rev. Canon), edited by, The Johannine Books ........ (Dent) net 1/0 


Harper (J. Wilson), edited by, ‘the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 
(Dent) net 1/0 
Henry (W. Ethelbert), Early Work in Photography. .(Dawbarn & Ward) net 10 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley: ‘The Monastery. 2 bar» . 
(Jack) 


Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works, Vol. IV...................(Smith, Elder) 6/0 


Howes (G. B.), Atlas of Practical Elementary Zootomy ...-(Maemillan) net 10/0 
Allen (Grant), An African Millionaire. ..............0cceeeeeeeees (Newnes) 0/6 
PERIODICALS. 


Connoisseur, Photo- Miniature, Scribner's, Antiquary, Genealogical 
Magazine, Journal of Theological Studies, La Grande Revue, Ainslee’s, 
Geographical Journal, Forum, Artist, Lippincott’s, Public School 
-Magazine. 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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° These penenamentel eohimaie are the admiration of every true student of Shahepeave.” 


—Dr. Wiiu1amM ALpISs WRIGHT. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


VOLUME XIII. OF 


The Variorum Shakespeare 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, PA.D., LL.D., LHD. 


THE PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE— 
Macbeth The Winter's Tale 
Romeo and Juliet Hamlet. Two Volumes. 
Othello Much Ado About Nothing 
King Lear The Merchant of Venice 


The Tempest 
As You Like It 


A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


Royal 8vo, superfine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume, 18s. 


“ Mr. Furness’s nob‘e work will be a lasting honour to American letters.””— 


New York Times. 


‘This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.—Athen tum. 


Dr. W. J. Roire says of a recent volume :—“ This book, like its predecessors, is encyclopedic and 
exhaustive—the entire literature of the subject, compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable 


for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Daily Express says.—‘* A well-devised and well-told 

romance of Indian life, sure in its local ¢olour, and full 
of well-maintained incident.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. 
Globe says: ‘‘ The reader who does not find much in 
the book to interest him must be hard to please.” 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 





By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph | 


Marlowe.” 
Daily Mail says: “ Incidents of the war between 
Great Britain and the Infant American Republic early 
last century are entertainingly told.” 


TATTY. A Srupy or a Youne Girt. 
By PETER FRASER. 
Atheneum says : ‘* The book is well thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
“ MAD” LORRIMER. 


By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
Country Gentleman says : “A very readable book.”’ 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury says: ‘The characters are 
skilfully drawn.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 


WIFE, By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette says: ‘ Well told and 


pathetic.” 
HALF CROWN NOVELS. 
. By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By ‘HERBERT 
COMPTON. 


LONDON IN SHADOW. By BART KENNBDY. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE, By MABEL COLLINS. 

A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. Croker, entitled 
“Johanna,” is now appearing in Crampton’s Magazine. 
STACE SILHOUETTES. By SIDNEY DARK. 1/- 
LOUIS WAIN'S ANNUAL (Third Edition) 1/- 

THREE OCTOBERS, @ Political Philippic. By RONALD 
HOWE. 1+ 





A. TREHERNE «& CO., Ltd., 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 
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The Clergy List 
For 1902. 


Upwards of 1,700 pages. Price 12s. 6d. 


The most Complete and Accurate Record published 
in connection with the Clergy. The List of Benefices 
contains 

Both Gross and Net Values, 

the Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway Station.’ The Alphabetical 
List gives a Complete Record of 

Past and Present Appointments, 
the College. University, and, where necessary, the pri- 
vate Address of every Clergyman in 

England, Ireland and Scotland. 


KELLY'S DIRECTORIES (LimMirep), 
182-184, Hicu Hoborn, Ww.c. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following may be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
38. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





1896, 
BEN Jason ae i oa - es ° Nov. 14 
JOHN KEATS . oe - oe ‘ ~ 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING oe oe ee a ee » B 
TOM ID * io os oe oe Dec. 5 
THOMAS GRAY _ - ““* ~ “ a & 
ROBERT LOUIS STE VE NSON : os ee ‘ o *@ 
SIR WALTER SCOTT - “a os os - o 2 
1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON .. .. .. ..  .. Jam 2 
THOMAS Rd INCEY .. wis ee a “ + 2 
LEIGH HUN a os a *e oe - « & 
LORD MAC AUL ae oe oe os oe se o @ 
ROBERT SOUTHEY .. os ae ‘ oe +» 30 
Ss. T. COLERIDGE . os os - os . Feb. 6 
CHARLES LAMB -_ ae _ os » & 
MICHAEL DRAYT' oe ae é“ os + 20 
WALTER SAVAGE ANDOR oe oe : 27 
SAMUEL PEP March 6 
SAUD WALLER - se es ic ‘a io © 
WILKIE COLLINS ... at gus bathe ee an 
5 a ae ae 
VILELIAM COWPER .. ee . oe os oe April 3 
rey By sty | os oe ee ee o & 
RED, LORD TENNYSON 17 
HENRY Ww ADSWORTH LONGEELLOW a an 
ANDREW MARVELI May 1 
ROBERT RROWNING ; ae ee ee zee 
THOMAS CARLYLE . . ee os a oo ag 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELL. EY oe es ws on » 22 
CHARLES. DICKEN a ae . 
ONATHAN SWI oe - és “e June 5 
WILLIAM MAKE PE ACE THACKERAY °: - » & 
WILLIAM BLAKE . _.. ne jab oe ne 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE - wa —_ 
ALEXANDE PE... July “3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ._ & 
FRANCIS BACON a 
1898. 
HLNRIK IBSEN March 26 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
BENJAMIN KIDD’S 


NEW BOOK. 


Principles of Western 
Civilisation. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
Author of ** Social Evolution.” 
8vo, 15s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“*The new light afforded by Mr. 
Kidd's present book will certainly surprise alike those 
who were impressed by his ‘Social Evolution,’ and 
those who have come to believe that the principle of 
Evolution was incapable of casting any further illu- 
mination on social, moral, and theological problems, 
beyond that achieved, for example, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The views advanced in this work, in fact, 
transcend Mr. Spencer's, in the breadth of the synthesis 
they attempt, and the profound significance that any 
approximate verification o them woure carry with it.’ 


NEW WORK BY LORD AVEBURY. 


THE 


SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
F. ny be. piste Gana Dall. Coax &e. 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. 
8vo, 15s. net. 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. A Sru DY OF 


PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. By ERNEST CRAW- 

LEY, M.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Scotsman.—“* A most valuable contribution to the 
discussion of a thorny subject. . . . The most 
important contribution made to ethnology by any 
English writer since the publication of Professor 
Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ ” 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN 


ENGLISH SPEECH. By Professor JAMES B. 
GREENOUGH and Professor GEORGE L. KITT- 
REDGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


New Notable Novels. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE FIREBRAND. 
S. R. CROCKETT. 
PRINCESS PUCK. 


UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


ST. NAZARIUS. 


C. FARQUHARSON. 


MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


oN EW VoL UME OF 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION 


OF 


Dickens’ Novels. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


Reprinted from the First Edition with the Illustra. 
tions; and Introduction, Biographical and _ Biblio, 
graphical, by + en DICKENS, the Younger 
Crown 8vo, 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 


BABES IN THE BUSH. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CORLEONE: A Tale of Sicily. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Grown vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
THE MYSTERY OF JUSTICE, 


And OTHER ESSAYS. By M MAETERLINCK. Trans- 
lated by ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt top, 
5s. net. {Early in April. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 352 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
Designed Cover, 5s. net. {F ifth Edition. 


WOMEN IN LOVE: Eight Studies in Sentiment. 


By ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8vo, Designed Cover, 68. {Ready To-day. 


EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. From the Foun- 


dation to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1204. By F. C. HODGSON. 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 2 Plans, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
Contents.—l. The Origins.—2. The Beginnings of Empire.—3. The Crusades, 
—4, Venetian Empire in the Levant. 


EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. From the 


Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. E. ROGERS, M.A. 
In 20 Instructions with Set Questions, Specimen Analyses, and Chrono- 
logical Table. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [February 20. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED; 4" Explanation of 


the Difficult Passages. Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. net. {Just out. 


ECHOES FROM THE SOLITUDES. Reftections by 


MARY MORGAN. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. (Gast out. 











GUIDE BOOKS. 
By J. C. HARE. 


WALKS IN ROME. Fifteenth Edition. With Plan. 


Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 10s. 


FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. 


Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


VENICE. Fifth Edition. With Plan and 23 Illus- 


trations. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


THE RIVIERAS. with 67 Illustrations. Feap. 


8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 





With Plan and 26 





A SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 
6s. per Volume. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By Rey. G. M. A. Hewett, 


1.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations by MORRIS 

Wil, LIAMS, and 4 in Colour by T. B. STONEY. {Just out. 

TIMES.—*“ Will be a delight to boys a more breezy book we have 
seldom read,” 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. By J. Knox 


LAUGHTON, M.A. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 7 Plans of 

Battles. [Just out. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ T here is hardly a page which does not throb with 
patriotism and manly feeling.” 


THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. Byc.s. Hayward, 


M.A. With about 50 Illustrations and 4 in Colour. { April, 
Other Volumes to follow. 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen by 


CAROLINE H. WURTZBURG. Crown l6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. [Pensées Series. 
The FIRST SERIES deals with Men and Women, Animals, Trees, and 


Plants. {Just out. Fifth T housand. 
The SECOND SERIES will treat of places, _— Studies, and Things in 
General. {March, 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. In 46 Crown 8yvo Volumes, from 
3s. to 10s. each net, with all the Illustrations. The 
whole set of 46 volumes, cloth, £13 12s. net. 


London : 


156, Char Charing Cross Road. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 





15 February, 1902. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE OLD BANK. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 


MR. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


PAN FITZGERALD. 
By H. A. HINKSON, Author of “O'Grady of Trinity.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CAT’S-PA W. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PeGram. 











“Written with notable vigour of style ... It has t merits as a 
romance, and has still higher value as giving a true and vivid picture of 
European, native, and half-caste life, customs, and character in India.” 
—ScoTSMAN, 

“The novel-reading public have often expressed the wish that there 
were more authoresses like Mrs. Croker who could give us these light, 
entertaining, wholesome novels, never lacking in imagination and the 
art to paint a character. ...A perusal of ‘The Cat’s-paw’ will make 
them wish this once again.” —Daity TeLecrapn. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Aryovp Bennett 
Author of the ‘Gates of Wrath.” 
“A master of his craft.”—Literary World. 
“A very amusing Excellent is the mingling of farce and 
characterisation. . . astly amusing and well done.’’— Academy. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, 
Author of “ Methodist Idylls,” &c. 

“The love episodes greatly add to the charm of the book, which is as sound as 
it is fascinating.”—Sketch. 

“ A story of much movement and incident—a work notable also for its strong, 
sterling drawing of character.’’—Scotsman. 

“Gives a thoroughly good picture of a time and life not too well known.’— 
Glasgow Herald, 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Roserr Macuray, 
joint-Author of “‘ The Vision Splendid.” 
“An unusually entertaining love story. ... The detective work is, of its 
kind, the best we have read for many a day.” "Graphic. 
e A lively, rattling story.— Bookman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. . WILLIAM JoNEs, 
F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. 
LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. | By the Rev. 
J. Harpy, Author of “ How to be Happy though Marr: 
THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 
WORKS. With a Life. é 
HIS MASTERPIECE. By Emir Zora. Edited with an 
Introduction by E. A. VizeTe.iy. 


Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 2s. each. 
HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Cuaistiz ‘Murray. 
SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Brer Harte. 
A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payn. 
TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmvunp MitcHELL. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM (1902). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or 
have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 50s. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’ 8 Lane, w Cc. 
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NOW READY. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


E GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 
By Jack London. 6s. 


“Jack London has made good his claim to be ranked as one who can 
write good short stories in the English —— —Country Life. 











DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


ROLLICKING IRISH FOLK TALES. ILLUSTRATED, 5s. 
By Surmas MacManus. 


ISBISTER & CO., 15 & 16, Tavistock ak, Covent Garden, London. 





THE E RIT! 
“It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.”—From Dr. Doyle’s Preface. 
PRICE sSIxPE 


Che War in South Alrica: 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 
y A. CONAN DOYLE (Author of “The Great Boer War.”) 
Lenten SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. All Copies supplied 
through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, London, W.C. 
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